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LAW - KNOX COM- 

PANY combines the 
facilities, experience and 
knowledge of the divisions 
listed below, each and all of 
which are at your service. 
Blaw-Knox engineering serv- 
ice suggests new and better 
ways of doing things; de- 
signs new and better equip- 
ment for doing them. 


DIVISIONS 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL 
PITTSBURGH ROLLS 
UNION STEEL CASTINGS 
POWER PIPING DIVISION 
BLAW - KNOX 
SPRINKLER DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX 
COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ECONOMIES and 
OTHER ADVANTAGES 
in NEW JERSEY 


INCREASED TAXES and 
operating expenses have 
prompted numerous cor- 
porations, unincorporated 
companies, partnerships 
and individuals to trans- 
act all or part of their 
business in Jersey City. 


We can show you howto profit 
by a slight change in your 
method of doing business. 


SPECIAL LETTER 
ON REQUEST 


COMMERCIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
NEW JERSEY 
Capital $3,400,000 . Surplus $3,225,000 
15 Exchange PIl., Jersey City, N. J. 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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adio Answers the Cal 
Defense 


Win characteristic speed, radio today is 
responding to the call of national defense. 
Enrolled to serve the public interest and 
fortify the Nation’s invisible life-lines of 
communication are: Research, Engineer- 
ing, Manufacturing, Broadcasting, Inter- 
national Circuits, Ship-and-Shore Stations. 
In 1919 the Radio Corporation of America 


was organized as an American-owned, 


American-controlledradiocompany. RCA 
has established a world-wide communica- 
tions system, independent of all foreign 
interests, and has pioneered in the creation 
and development of a new art and a new 
industry. Today, each of its services is 
equipped and ready for action in the first 
line of America’s total defense on land, sea, 
and in the air. 


RCA CALLS THE ROLL OF ITS SERVICES TO THE NATION: 


WORLD-WIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Vital to defense and commerce, RCA operates 24-hour 
direct communication service to 43 countries. This service 
avoids the censorship, errors, and delays which might 
occur at relay points. The Nation is protected against the 
loss of overseas communications through the cutting of 
submarine cables in war-time. Supplementing these globe- 
girdling channels, RCA operates a domestic radiotelegraph 
system that links 12 key cities in the United States. 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS 


Life and property at sea are guarded by modern radio 
coastal stations and radio-equipped ships. Eighteen hun- 
dred American ships are equipped with RCA apparatus. 
The shore-lines of the United States are fringed with 
radio beacon transmitters to guide the fleet and shipping 
in American waters. American ships do not have to depend 
upon foreign-controlled means of communication to send 
messages home. 
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BROADCASTING 


RCA pioneered in establishing the first coast-to-coast 
network of broadcasting. The National Broadcasting 
Company, formed in 1926, today serves an American 
radio audience through 50,000,000 receiving sets. NBC 
provides these listeners with serious and popular music, 
news and information, drama and education, public 
forums and religious services. Under the American sys- 
tem of broadcasting, the finest and most extensive variety 
of programs to be had anywhere in the world is free to 
the listening public. The richest man cannot buy what the 
poorest man gets free by radio. 

The broadcasting service of NBC is also maintained 
internationally, by short wave, and helps to strengthen 
good-will and cultural and economic relations between 
the Americas, and with other parts of the world. 

An informed public opinion, promoted by a free press 
and a free system of broadcasting, is an important national 
asset in total defense. 


MANUFACTURING 


The RCA Manufacturing Company operates five large 
plants, strategically located at Camden and Harrison, N. J., 
Indianapolis and Bloomington, Ind., and Hollywood, Calif. 
Within the year the company has invested millions of 
dollars in expansion to facilitate production and rapid 
filling of orders from the Army and Navy. Machinery is 
geared for national defense in addition to providing for 
normal requirements of the public. 


RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


Through science and research, the RCA Laboratories are 
enrolled in national defense. Research in electronics, wave 
propagation, television, facsimile, acoustics, optics, and 
in other fields has opened new services and extended the 
scope of existing services, both commercial and military. 

No longer must an aviator “‘just look to the ground” to 
find his way to a target or to his base. He may fly and land 
“blind” by radio. The electron microscope, a product of 


AMERICA 


RCA Laboratories, is a new means to help protect the 
national welfare as it opens new horizons for bacteriologist, 
chemist, physicist and industrialist. In these and many 
other ways, peace-time radio research has built new 
bulwarks of defense for our Nation. 


INVENTIONS AND THEIR USE 


RCA licenses many manufacturers to use its inventions 
and patents. By making them widely available, RCA has 
helped to create an industry as well as an art. 

Through this licensing policy the radio industry has 
access to results of the research of RCA Laboratories. In 
this way, competition has been stimulated, and numerous 
sources of supply opened to the publicand the Government. 


TRAINING 


More than 1,100 students are enrolled in the completely 
equipped schools of the RCA Institutes, Inc., in New York 
and Chicago. From this enrollment and from graduates 
of the Institutes, the United States can enlist the services 
of trained men in all branches of radio, from ship operators 
to service men. Scientists and engineers associated with 
RCA present and publish hundreds of scientific papers 
each year as aids to others interested in radio. For those 
who follow technical developments of the art, RCA 
Review, a quarterly journal, prints the latest scientific 
reports on progress in radio. 


EMPLOYEES 


Labor relations between RCA and its employees are 
excellent. Employment in the RCA organization in 1940 
increased from 22,000 to 27,000 employees. Principal 
officers and many employees of RCA are members of the 
Army and Navy Reserves. 

For 21 years the pioneering efforts and services of 
RCA have safeguarded American preeminence in radio. 
RCA continues to serve the public interest and is 
fully prepared and ready to carry on in the first 
line of total defense! 


RADIO CITY > NEW YORK 


The Services of RCA: 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. ~ 
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RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
R. C. A, COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


RCA LABORATORIES 
RCA INSTITUTES, INC, 
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LOS ANGELES (Jan. 19th)—To- 
day, when Gilmore-Grand Canyon 
Run results were officially pub- 
lished, it was revealed that the Nash 
Ambassador “600” had delivered 
more miles to the gallon than any 
other 6, 8, or 12 cylinder car in 
America’s official economy race. 


NS) 


Scene of Nash victory... 599 miles of high speed 
travel . . . in desert heat, over mountain ranges. 


Neves before, in Gilmore history, 
had a car so big gone so far, so 
fast, on such little gasoline! 


Thus was proved, in the acid test 
of competition, the amazing economy 
of America’s new kind of car! But 
equally remarkable is the driver’s 
own report of the run. 


Even over rough stretches, this 
Nash floated along on its soft, four- 
wheel coil springs. And with its new 
Two-way Roller Steering it held the 
curves as though geared to rails. 


It swept up the steepest grades 
effortlessly —with extra power always 
on hand in the Automatic Overtake. 


High above the snow line, drivers 
were kept warm by its Weather Eye 
Conditioned Air System—the only 
feature of its kind in any lowest- 
price car. 

You’ve got to see and drive this 
Nash yourself to know what it’s like. 
It’s an entirely new kind of car! Re- 


AMAZING ECONOMY! 


FIRST Its Class! 


In the official A. A. A. Gilmore Economy Run, the 
Nash Ambassador “‘600’’ not only won first in its class 


but was also 


FIRST in Miles per Gallon! 


With its marvelous Fourth Speed Forward, it delivered 
More Miles to the Gallon than any other 6, 8, or 12- 


cylinder car entered in any class, regardless of size, 
price, weight or equipment. 
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suit of three years’ testing, and an 
investment of many millions of dollars. 


Built with its body and frame 
welded together as one twist-proof, 
rattle-proof unit of amazing strength 
—it has the greatest seating room of 
any car in the lowest-price field, with 
a Convertible Bed in the rear—ideal 
for vacation trips. 


Don’t buy any new car this year 
until you see and compare this Nash. 
See how you too can get 25 to 30 miles 
a gallon, with average good driving. 

When you discover the $70 to $100 
a year it saves you—the extra things 
it does—and the extra fun it offers 
... you'll change your mind to Nash. 
Come on in today—and go for a 
Weather Eye ride in this new Nash! 


$ BIG 4-DOOR SEDAN 
(Illustrated) Ambassador 
j “600” series. Prices include 


standard equipment and 
federal tax. Weather Eye 
Conditioned Air System, Convertible Bed, 
Fourth Speed Forward, are optional extras. 
Two-Tone Paint available, as optional extra, 
only on deluxe model at $815 delivered at 
factory. See Nash’s Ambassador ‘‘6”’ and ‘‘8”’ 
Series—each the outstanding 

value in its own price class! 


OTHER MODELS LOW AS... | 1 0 


Delivered Here 


Delivered Here 


Nash Sixes and Eights are Today’s Top Values in all Three Popular Price Fields 
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U nder less 
complicated 
conditions a $10 
billion commit- 
ment for national 
defense (in addi- 
tion to $7.5 billion 
for the ordinary 
costs of govern- 
ment) would be considered an over 
stuffed stocking for the stripling 1941. 
And this is not all it can expect. 
There will be an additional several 
billions of dollars—from two to five 
billions, run the estimates—to equip 
Great Britain and other democracies 
to enable them to resist aggressors. 

Whether the nation will recover 
this outlay or any part of it after hos- 
tilities cease does not enter the pic- 
ture. What we must now contem- 
plate is the effect of the large addi- 
tional expenditure of our wealth upon 
earning power within the next sev- 
eral years, and the outlook is for busi- 
ness volumes unprecedented in our 
industrial records. 


PARADOXICAL YEAR 


A more tempting bait to enthuse 
our hopes and expectations of what 
the year’s activity holds out to us 
could not be dangled before our vi- 
sion. But this is but one side of the 
picture; when we look at the other 
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1941—A PROBLEM YEAR 


Many perplexing questions await intelligent solution 
before any degree of stability can be established. The 
growing pace of industrial activity is our main prop. 
What should be the investor’s attitude while this con- 
fusion dominates? 


By LOUIS GUENTHER 


side it is so dotted with perplexities 
and befogged with imponderables 


‘that no other definition can be ap- 


plied to 1941 than that it is a problem 


‘ child whose destiny cannot be charted 


with any degree of certainty. 

It might also be said that in its 
cycle of life the year confronts num- 
erous hurdles and paradoxes which 
will tax the ingenuity of our states- 
men, economists and industrial exec- 
utives to surmount successfully, and 
were it not for the billions we are 
committed to spend as quickly as pos- 
sible, we would be floundering about 
in a quagmire of doubt and appre- 
hension. 

It is our main ace in the hole, our 
principal mainstay which in no small 
measure will aid in solving the prob- 
lems that the year is bound to place 
on our doorstep. 

So much, then, for the more favor- 
able factors ahead. 

Now it becomes necessary to envi- 
sion; so far as it is possible, those ob- 


stacles which 
make the year a 
problem child. All 
are of major im- 
portance, and 
around them can 
well turn the 
wheel of oppor- 
tunity or disap- 
pointment which can develop in the 
next twelve months. 

For this very reason and because 
of their importance they must be ap- 
praised realistically, and with a ques- 
tioning and probing mind. There is 
no place for wishful thinking. 

Towering over all the other prob- 
lems naturally is the war itself. Will 
it be long or short? Will Great Brit- 
ain be able to survive the next ninety 
days which are regarded generally as 
the critical period? No one can an- 
swer that with any real assurance. 


U. S. IN WAR? 


Will we actually get into the war 
physically, with our army or with our 
navy? Here it might be said that so 
far as our sympathy and our finan- 
cial and material assistance is a gauge, 
we are already in war—an undeclared 
conflict, which among nations now is 
a fashion when they are at swords’ 
points with one another. 

Since our economy is now geared 
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to the war effort, our immediate des- 
tiny industrially and financially will 
center around the swings of the war 
pendulum, which touches all of us in 
one manner or another. 

It is already apparent, for it has 
been told us in an emphatic manner, 
that all our thoughts and energies 
henceforth will have to be centered 
on our all-out defense. The way of 
peace must be laid aside: we must all 
make sacrifices during the duration 
of the war. That implies the subor- 
dination of peace industries to this 
greater necessity; it implies steeper 
taxes, and in many instances the re- 
adjustment of our national economic 
machinery to this changed order. All 
of which greatly complicates the suc- 
cessful employment of capital, consti- 
tuting a problem that challenges the 
very keenest intellect of investors if 
they are to accommodate themselves 
to it. 


GRAVE PROBLEM 


The Government itself has as grave 
a problem confronting it as have cor- 
porations or individuals. It cannot 
just go on the principle that so much 
new money is needed to provide for 
the staggering defense commitments 
and go out willy nilly to get it, unless 
it goes completely totalitarian or com- 
munistic. 

What the Government recognizes, 
for it has as much as admitted it, is 
the necessity of lifting the national in- 
come if possible in the next two years 
to at least $100 billion. In bringing 
this up to that point a broader base 
will be provided for the people to 
meet the extraordinary taxes for the 
war requirements. 

That, however, cannot be attained 


COMING ARTICLES 
Security Prices in 


a War Economy 


Which Rails in 
Best Position ?P 


unless the Government wisely em- 
ploys its powers of regulation. Such 
national income cannot be nurtured 
unless the Government makes proper 
provisions for a fair and reasonable 
profit level. The last World War 
demonstrated the soundness of such a 
policy. No one with common sense 
wants to become a millionaire out of 
the blood of others or out of their 
misery, but they do want the oppor- 
tunity to meet out of their earnings 
the sacrifice they will be asked to 
make to defray the cost of our de- 
fense. 

Another urgent problem the Gov- 
ernment confronts is how to get back 
into investment channels the vast 
amount of idle capital and the em- 
ployment of the excessive bank re- 
serves. No other effective plan 
whereby this can be done has yet 
been evolved to replace the orthodox 
method of making attractive the em- 
ployment of capital. 

This will call forth on the Govern- 
ment’s part more or less the abandon- 
ment of many of the New Deal’s un- 
orthodox economic fallacies, although 
not requiring alteration of our social 


reforms. There will have to be a re- 
vivifying of our national confidence in 
our physical and material security, 
and an increase in interest rates—the 
latter is a paramount requirement. 

As long as prime bonds, call and 
time money and interest on savings 
accounts yield around 1 to 2 per cent, 
capital will remain dormant and re- 
fuse to enter that free flow now so 
essential to our industrial uplift. 
Measures must also be taken to en- 
courage venture capital back to its 
normal function of financing our na- 
tional growth, by providing the prop- 
er incentive for its employment. 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


Other questions awaiting an an- 
swer—and which can turn out to be 
either deterrents to progress, or fac- 
tors of encouragement—are whether 
the Government is to adopt a flexible 
or a rigid policy in the coordination of 
our defense efforts; just what its at- 
titude will be on the stoppage of 
work because of labor troubles; and 
the extent to which priorities are to 
be instituted. 

All of those factors will exercise a 
vital influence on the year’s progress. 
In a war emergency or even a threat 
of it, adequate powers must be vested 
in the Government so that no inter- 
ference will arise to interrupt the 
speeding up of defense preparedness, 
but in this connection there arises 
also the question to what extent will 
such a policy impede or curtail con- 
sumer or “non-essential” production. 

In regard to labor a ticklish situa- 
tion is presented. Will labor forfeit 
its limitation on working hours? Will 
it approach in a liberal attitude the 

(Please turn to page 40) 


GROWING PARTNERS FOR PROFITS 


he year 1941 will witness 

science and industry in closer 
partnership than ever before. Per- 
haps the first dramatic instance of 
cooperation between business and the 
laboratory came a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, when World War I cut 
off the products of German chemistry. 
Since that time, science in this coun- 
try has proved that it could turn the 
test tube into an instrument for in- 
creasing profits—and, incidentally, 
add to human happiness. 

As in the past several years, plas- 
tics should continue to capture the 
popular imagination. Synthetic tex- 
tiles will hold a good share of -the 


spotlight here. But plastic-bonded 
plywoods—for planes, boats, etc.—ap- 
pear destined for an important place. 
Practical elimination of static plus 
revolutionary developments in radio 
broadcasting were realized by fre- 
quency modulation (FM) last year. 
Important strides in this, and allied 
fields, are ahead for 1941. 

The exigencies of national defense 
have highlighted synthetic rubber. All 
of the big rubber units as well as a 
number of chemical and petroleum 
companies are represented here. As 
the year progresses, continued ad- 
vances in the production of man-made 
rubbers will be seen. Again, largely 


because of national defense, prefabri- 
cated homes have received a new lease 
on life. Aside from several building- 
material organizations, some steel 
companies are interested in this field. 
Sulfanilamide and its derivatives— 
“magic bullets” in the human fight 
against disease—are certainly going 
ahead. These are produced by prac- 
tically all of the ethical drug compan- 
ies; they are also manufactured as a 
result of certain industrial operations. 
Other things to watch are vitamins, 
latex rubber foam, higher-octane mo- 
tor fuels, fluorescent lighting, and 
electronics (most popularly repre- 
sented by the photoelectric cell). 
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number of years ago someone 
made the cynical observation 
that “we learn nothing from history 
except that we learn nothing from 
history.” Since the course of the cur- 
rent European war has differed so 
radically from that of the World War 
which started in 1914, one might eas- 
ily become convinced that there is 
more than a grain of truth in this 
derogation of the value of historical 
studies. Nevertheless, it would doubt- 
less be unwise to cast aside all his- 
torical records. It has repeatedly 
been proven that, although history 
seldom repeats exactly, it teaches 
some lessons which are valuable in 
any era. 


SIMILAR YEARS? 


At least in respect to time elapsed 
since the beginning of hostilities, 1941 
corresponds to 1916. The current 
year followed sixteen months of war- 
fare in Europe; 1916’s beginning was 
approximately seventeen months af- 
ter the outbreak of war in 1914. No 
conclusive deductions may safely be 
drawn from the similarities in peri- 
odicity, but they do raise a presump- 
tion that 1941 may resemble 1916 in 
some respects meriting careful con- 
sideration. 

There was little net change in the 
stock market, as gauged by the aver- 
ages, in 1916. The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials began the year at 99 and 
closed at 95; the rails opened at 108 
and closed at 105. The first seven 
months of the year showed a moder- 
ate downward trend which was gen- 
erally inconclusive, being marked by 
a series of declines and advances of 
relatively limited scope. From Aug- 
ust to November there was a sus- 
tained advance which carried the 
Dow-Jones industrials to a high of 
110.15 on November 21, followed by 
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PARALLEL? 


a sharp decline which erased prac- 
tically all of the preceding gains. The 
market for high grade bonds was gen- 
erally strong throughout the year. 
The commodity markets showed spec- 
tacular advances. Wheat sold for a 
time above $2 a bushel; cotton rose 
from 12.40 cents early in January to 
20.95 cents late in November ; copper 
advanced from 22% cents in January 
to 35% cents in December. Year- 
end declines reduced these gains, but 
unlike the stock market, commodities 
closed the year with big net advances. 

U. S. Steel opened ‘at 88% in Jan- 
uary, 1916, rose to a high of 129% 
on November 27, and closed the year 
at 1061%4. Bethlehem Steel continued 
the spectacular performance begun in 
1915, rising to a high of 700, but end- 
ed 1916 at 525, against an opening of 
455. On the other hand, there were 
numerous instances of striking net 
declines on the year in a wide variety 
of stocks, with some of the largest 
losses recorded in the “war baby” 
group, as is indicated by opening and 
closing quotations for the following 
issues: American Can, 61%-46%; 
American Car & Foundry, 77%- 
6414; Anaconda, 903%-81%; Bald- 
win Locomotive, 116%4-57%; Cruci- 


ble Steel, 72%-6134; Studebaker, 
167-10334. With the exception of 


General Motors, the most impressive 
net advances were scored mainly by 
the shipping stocks and a number of 
consumers’ goods industries, includ- 
ing sugars, leathers and papers. 

The uninspiring market action of 
many of the heavy industry stocks in 
1916, with the exception of the brief 
August-November bull market, is 
particularly interesting in view of the 
very large gains in earnings shown 
by most of the war beneficiaries. 
Profits of U. S. Steel showed succes- 
sive rises, month by month, from 


Dodge Bros. 


January through November, and for 
the December quarter amounted to 
$105.9 million, a gain of more than 
100 per cent over the fourth quarter 
of 1915. 

Several reasons were advanced for 
the failure of the steels and other 
outstanding war beneficiaries to re- 
spond more fully to the stimulus of 
spectacular gains in volume and profi- 
its. The sustained bull market in the 
preceding year, 1915, contrasts with 
the substantial net decline in 1940; 
the rising tide of war profits had 
been partly discounted. In some in- 
dividual cases the earnings record 
was poor in the face of large increases 
in volume; costs rose disproportion- 
ately. However, it was generally 
agreed that the outstanding influence 
was the realization that war business 
could not last indefinitely. As a con- 
sequence, the prevailing tendency was 
to capitalize the extraordinary profits 
at a low rate. 


WAR TRENDS 


The timing of the more important 
fluctuations of the market in 1916 
showed clearly that the war was the 
predominant influence. The three 
major considerations were the dura- 
tion of the war, the question of which 
side would ultimately be victorious, 
and the danger that the United States 
might become involved as a belliger- 
ent. Weakness in January and Feb- 
ruary reflected nervousness caused by 
the controversy with Germany over 
submarine warfare and warnings by 
President Wilson that he could give 
no assurance of continued success in 
keeping the country out of war. 
There was a brief “peace scare” in 
March, followed by a more serious 
decline in April when the submarine 
controversy again became seriously 
threatening. A turn for the better in 
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German-American relations in May 
was followed by a good recovery. 


The August-November advance 
appears to have been motivated by 
the success of the German campaign 
in Rumania, which resulted in speedy 
conquest of that country. This was 
interpreted as greatly enhancing the 
prospects for a long war. The German 
military successes were followed in 
December by a dramatic move in the 
direction of a negotiated peace. The 
German Chancellor’s offer to the 
other belligerents to undertake peace 
negotiations was not officially reject- 
ed until December 30; in the three 
preceding weeks one of the most se- 
vere of the “‘peace scare” shake-outs 
which occurred in the World War 
markets had taken place. 

In one respect, at least—sensitivity 
to war developments—the markets of 
1941 are practically certain to be sim- 
ilar to those of 1916. Another char- 
acteristic of the markets of twenty- 
five years ago (which was very much 
in evidence last year) is also likely 
to be repeated—a high degree of se- 
lectivity. A list of 46 of the most 
active industrial stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange showed an 
even division of 23 plus and 23 minus 
signs at the end of 1916, and in the 
large majority of cases the net 
changes for the year were very sub- 
stantial in relation to early January 
quotations. 


PRICE ADVANCES? 


Although the expected rise in the 
cost of living will probably be very 
moderate in comparison with the “h. 
c. of 1.” problem in 1916, and there 
is consequently no warrant for a sim- 
ilar skyrocketing of wage rates, ad- 
vances are being made and more will 
follow as the defense program ex- 
pands. No early rise in the raw ma- 
terial costs comparable to the drastic 
advances of 1916 is likely, because 
of government controls. This obser- 
vation points to the most fundamental 
difference between 1916 and 1941: 
Our preparedness program is already 
well under way, whereas in the 
World War little was done until 
1917. We are now progressing rap- 
idly toward a full war economy, as 
evidenced by the existing excess prof- 
its taxes, priority boards, etc. In the 
earlier war era, excess profits taxes 
were not enacted until 1917 and the 
far reaching effects of governmental 
controls over production did not as- 
sume major importance until the fol- 
lowing year. 


INVESTING 


$25,000 FOR 


VARYING OBJECTIVES 


A portfolio for income yielding 4.5 per cent; a medium 
grade program yielding 5.9 per cent; and a portfolio 
designed primarily for enhancement possibilities. 


H ere are three portfolios cover- 
. Zing a range of investment ob- 
jectives. The program for conserva- 
tive income purposes, yielding 4.5 per 
cent, contains a substantial represen- 
tation in good investment grade bonds 
and preferred stocks, with the balance 
of funds committed to the “income” 
type of equity. 

The second portfolio includes a 
number of medium grade fixed-in- 


come securities of companies facing 
favorable earnings prospects, and 
offering reasonable assurance of con- 
tinuity of income and a liberal cur- 
rent yield of 5.9 per cent. 

The third program has been de- 
signed primarily for capital enhance- 
ment possibilities and, for those who 
can assume the necessary risks, ap- 
pears well situated to benefit from 
trends likely to prevail during 1941. 


Par 

Amount WELL PROTECTED INCOME PORTFOLIO 

Number Recent Market 
of Shares Issue: Price Value Income 
$2,000 Bethlehem Steel cons. 3s, 1960..... 102 ,040 00 
2,000 N. Y. Conn. Rys. Ist 3%s, 1965..... 100 2,000 70.00 
2,000 Ches. & Ohio ref. “E” 3%s, 1996... 105 2,100 70.00 
75 shs. Pac. Gas & Elec. 6% ($25 par) pfd. 34 2,550 112.50 
30 shs. Union Pacific 4% pfd.............. 85 2,550 120.00 
55 shs. Diamond Match 6% ($25 par) pfd. 40 2,200 82.50 
Amorican Tel. & 167 1,670 90.00 
26 1,820 84.00 
60 shs. Electric Storage Battery.......... 33 1,980 120.00 
60 shs. Continental Can .................. 38 2,280 120.00 
34 2,040 105.00 
20 shs. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio....... 91 1,820 100.00 
MEDIUM GRADE INCOME PORTFOLIO 
$2,000 Great Northern gen. 334s, 1967.... 86 $1,720 $75.00 
2,000 Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, 1955 98 1,960 100.00 
2,000 Remington Rand 4%s (w.w.) 1956 104 2,080 85.00 
20 shs. West Penn Elec. $7 “A”.......... 105 2,100 140.00 
30 shs. Radio Corp. $3.50 pfd............. 62 1,860 105.00 
20 shs. Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% pfd. 104 2,080 120.00 
40 shs. General American Transportation 54 2,160 120.00 
32 2,240 157.50 
75 shs. American Gas & Electric......... 29 2,175 150.00 
50 shs. Chesapeake & Ohio.............. 43 2,150 162.50 
60 shs. Texas Gulf Sulphur............... 37 2,220 150.00 
60 shs. Texas Corporation ............... 3 2,280 120.00 
PORTFOLIO FOR ENHANCEMENT 
$2,000 Pere Marquette Ist 5s, 1956....... 81 $1,620 $100.00 
2,000 Certain-teed Products 5%s, 1948.. 90 1,800 110.00 
3,000 New York Central 5s, 2013........ 68 2,040 150.00 
50 shs. Chicago Pneumatic Tool $3 pfd... 43 2,150 150.00 
25 shs. Amer. Locomotive pfd............ 88 2,200 125.00 
25 shs. Col. Gas & Elec. 6% pfd.......... 80 2,000 150.00 
100 shs. Harbison-Walker ................ 23 2,300 125.00 
100 shs. National Acme ............s.000. - 21 2,100 100.00 
100 shs. Briggs Manufacturing ............ 24 2,400 225.00 
70 shs. Great Northern Ry. pfd........... 27 1,890 35.00 
100 shs. Anaconda Copper ..........++.++: 25 2,500 200.00 
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here was a time when the farmer 
was America’s No. 1 “forgotten 
man.” A lot of citizens, particularly 
those in urban areas, might be quick 
to challenge this opinion. But to the 
many millions of tillers of the soil, 
the situation is all too clear. Take 
the wheat grower, they will tell you: 
Suppose wheat is selling at around 
$2 a bushel (as it did in 1918, 1919 
and 1920) and the farmer has a mort- 
gage on which interest at the rate of 
$300 per annum must be paid. Sim- 
ple arithmetic will tell the reader that 
150 bushels of wheat would be re- 
quired to obtain the necessary amount 
of cash. But assume that wheat falls 
to 50 cents a bushel (it was at that 
level several times during the years 
1931-33). In that case, the farmer 
would have to sell 600 bushels of 
wheat in order to raise that $300. 


RELIEF ESSENTIAL? 


But that wouldn’t be all. It seems 
that the cost of things which the 
farmer buys—clothes for his wife and 
children, furniture for the home, etc. 
—does not decline proportionately. 
Expressed in another way, the free 
functioning of economic law often 
works a special hardship on the man 
who cultivates the land. The result? 
It is a perfectly logical one. Farmers 
have always been among our most 
outspoken agitators for “relief” and 
“protection” during periods of de- 
pression. 

For years, the Government has 
struggled with this problem. And 
beginning with 1933, U. S. Agricul- 
ture fell heir to a whole complement 
of alphabetical agencies, such as the 
AAA, FERA, and HOLC. The ap- 
pended chart will show what this has 
meant to the farmer in at least one 
respect: income. Since 1933, Gov- 
ernment benefit payments have trend- 
ed upward—and this has been a fac- 
tor in the generally expanding total 
of cash income for the tillers of the 
soil, 
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WHEN THE FARMER 


He is likely to find that total cash farm income is trending 
toward a 12-year peak, and that the Farm Dollar will actu- 
‘ally buy more than it did in 1929. 


Federal outlays reached their peak 
in 1939, when some $807 million was 
paid to the farm population. This 
was equivalent to somewhat more 
than 9 per cent of the farmers’ total 
cash income in that year. As for 
1940, it is believed that benefits were 
slightly lower than in 1939. The in- 
dicated amount of $783 million is 
about 8.5 per cent of the estimated 
total of $9,075 million. That last fig- 
ure is interesting, for it represents 
the highest such total since 1929. 

Colloquially, 1940 wound up in a 
“blaze of glory” for agriculture. 
Marketings were consistently large 
throughout the year and the upward 
sweep of industrial activity brought 
important expansion of consumer 
incomes. Furthermore, wholesale 
commodity prices (which had been 
rising since last August) rose to 101 
of the 1910-14 average in December 
—or as high as at any time since out- 
break of the European War. 

A pretty picture indeed. But there 
is more to this matter of farm income 
than meets the eye. The economist, 
for example, would want to know 
what our country cousins’ purchasing 
power was—his “real” income. In 
other words, what will the Farm Dol- 


lar buy. This can be determined by 
contrasting prices received (as re- 
flected in total cash farm income) 
with the cost of things the farmer 
must purchase for living and produc- 
tion. To illustrate: In 1929, rural 
workers received some $11,221 mil- 
lion for their products; at the same 
time, the Department of Agriculture’s 
index of prices paid (1910-14100) 
stood at 153. On the assumption that 
the 1910-14 average was “normal,” 
this indicated a real income of $7,334 
million for the farm population. 


1940 RECORD 


How does 1940 shape up on this 
basis? According to the chart, last 
year’s total cash farm income is esti- 
mated at $9,075 million. Through 
November, 1940, the index of prices 
paid averaged 122.4. Thus, real in- 
come of the farmer last year was 
$7,414 million. Contrasting this fig- 
ure with that for 1929—$7,334 mil- 
lion—we find that, as far as buying 
power is concerned, the rural section 
of the population was better off in 
1940 than it was at the tail end of 
the boom years! 

The outlook for exports of agricul- 

(Please turn to page 47) 
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Railroads: 


The railroad in- 
dustry is facing its 
third successive 
year of substantial 
improvement in traffic and—for the 
majority of important carriers—in 
earnings. Loadings of revenue freight 
in 1940 totaled 36,353,000 cars, an in- 
crease of about 7 per cent over 1939 
and 19 per cent over 1938. In the 
early weeks of the current year, traf- 
fic has been running about 7 per cent 
ahead of 1940; it is generally estima- 
ted that the gain for the full year 1941 
will amount to between 7 and 10 per 
cent. At all events, there is sufficient 
assurance of sustained traffic volume 
to portend a new high exceeding the 
37.6 million revenue car loadings of 
1937, the best year since 1930. 

Net income for 1940 of all Class 
I railroads is estimated at $155 mil- 
lion against $93 million in 1939, and 
a deficit of $123 million in 1938. Last 
year’s earnings were a little below 
1936, the best recent year. Although 
the industry will be subjected to 
increased taxation in 1941, it will 
be relatively free from excess profits 
taxes, according to present indica- 
tions, and should show a new re- 
covery peak in net earnings unless 
other costs should rise very sharply. 
On this score, the only serious threat 
appears to lie in the possibility that 
rail labor may demand wage advances. 

It has frequently heen stated that, 
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despite the multiplicity of problems 
faced by the railroads, most of the 
important carriers could enjoy a rea- 
sonable degree of prosperity in the 
event of a sustained rise in traffic 
volume. The defense program pro- 
vides considerable assurance that the 
upward trend since 1938 will be 
maintained. The railroads benefit not 
only from the general increase in 
business ‘ activity, especially in the 
heavy industries, but also from large 
scale construction of cantonments, 
diversion of traffic from water to 
rails because of shortages of inter- 
coastal and Great Lakes shipping, and 
a large increase in cross-haulage of 
freight necessitated by the abnormali- 
ties of industrial mobilization. 

In the aggregate, earnings may not 
increase proportionately with traffic 
volume, because of larger expendi- 
tures for maintenance and higher 
costs. However, some _ individual 
roads appear to be in a position to 
show rather impressive gains, and the 
industry as a whole will probably be 
able to carry through a considerable 
part of gains in gross to net income. 

The rail equipment industry had a 
relatively good year in 1940 and 
should do even better in 1941. De- 
mand for new rolling stock and power 
should at least be fairly well main- 
tained; furthermore, the industry is 
one which can be converted to defense 
work with relatively little difficulty 
and large additions to the volume of 
armament business already placed are 
clearly indicated. 


Motors: 


The automotive 
industry turned out 
4.7. million vehicles 
in 1940, an increase 
of better than 25 per cent over the 
1939 total of 3.7 million. This per- 
formance proved to be the third best 
in the industry’s history, being ex- 
ceeded only by the all-time high of 5.6 
million in 1929 and 5 million in 1937, 
the next best year. The 1940 opera- 
tions reflected the earlier introduction 
of 1941 models, the shorter change- 
over period, absence of important 
strikes and the improved general em- 
ployment and payroll conditions pre- 
vailing during the year. Another fac- 
tor stimulating demand was the fear 
that the defense program would in- 
terfere with the production of cars 
during the current year. 

Under normal operating condi- 
tions, the 3-year-cycle would suggest 
that production in 1941 would show 
a decline, perhaps to 4 million 
vehicles. But there are reasons to 
believe that “business as usual” will 
not prevail throughout the entire 
year and that production may be con- 
siderably under that level. Growing 
pressure is being placed upon the 
automotive industry to play an in- 
creasingly important part in the do- 
mestic defense program. ‘The large 
amount of military business already 
on the books of the companies and 
indications of substantial additions to 
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that backlog suggest that civilian out- 
put may be sharply curtailed later in 
the current year. 

Although retail demand for vehicles 
continues at high levels, and rising 
payrolls suggest that no early change 
in this situation is in prospect, it may 
develop that the industry will be un- 
able to supply all potential buyers. 
But as at least a partial offset, the 
industry entered the current year 
with some $1.1 billion in contracts for 
various types of armament and re- 
lated equipment, and additions to this 
backlog are likely to be made. Even 
though profit margins may be nar- 
rowed as military business assumes 
increasing importance in operations, 
there is reason to believe that this 
type of business will yield at least a 
moderate profit. 


Machinery: 
All branches of 
the machinery in- 
dustry experienced 
better times dur- 
ing 1940, but the machine tool trade 
was the principal beneficiary of the 
stimulation of industrial activity by 
the national defense program. It is 
estimated that the value of machine 
tool cutput last year was about $450 
million, against previous peaks of 
$200 million in 1939 and $185 million 
in 1929, and a low of $22 million in 
1932. Production is expected to reach 
$650 million in 1941. 

The tremendous increase in ma- 
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DEFENSE PROGRAM 


chine tool demand arose not only be- 
cause many of the tools in industrial 
plants were obsolete, or at least in- 
efficient, and thus unable to cope with 
the problems presented by the present 
high rate of output, but also because 
the defense program requires retool- 
ing for the production of items nor- 
mally made only in arsenals. Late in 
1940 it was estimated that 37 per cent 
of the order backlog of the machine 
tool industry was for the Army, the 
Navy and other defense work, 29 per 
cent for aviation manufacturers and 
28 per cent for foreign customers, pri- 
marily England and Canada. 

The industry has been faced with 
the necessity of carrying out an ex- 
tensive expansion program; more 
than 65 individual companies have 
spent some $30 million for this pur- 
pose since the defense program got 
under way. The capacity for produc- 
tion of machine tools has risen more 
than 60 per cent since the war broke 
out. The tremendous volume of busi- 
ness being done will enable producers 
to report very substantial earnings be- 
fore taxes, but the burden represented 
by this charge will be heavy. Makers 
of steel mill equipment will benefit 
from the expansion program recently 
announced by that industry; there 
should also be. considerable need for 
mining machinery. The steadily 
growing consumption of electric 
power will necessitate the construc- 
tion of additional generating plants 
and substations by the utilities, a 
favorable influence for manufacturers 
of power generating machinery. 


Aviation: 


Both from the 
viewpoint of traffic 
volume and profits, 
the year 1940 
proved to be the best in the air trans- 
port industry’s history. Early esti- 
mates indicate that domestic airline 
companies flew more than 1 billion 
revenue passenger miles last year 
against some 677 million miles in 
1939. Profits before taxes jumped to 
record high levels, with estimates run- 
ning as high as twice the 1939 figure. 
Improved general business conditions, 
the increasing popularity of air travel 
and the remarkable safety record of 
the industry up until the latter part of 
the year were factors responsible for 
this performance. In the last quarter 
of the year the combination of the . 
worst December flying weather in 13 
years and a series of three accidents 
cut sharply into traffic. The accident 
record may tend to retard normal 
traffic gains in the early part of 1941. 
Another factor suggesting that the 
percentage gains of 1940 may not be 
repeated for 1941 is that the require- 
ments of the defense program promise 


_ to prevent the industry from securing 


the equipment necessary to handle 
such an increase. Nevertheless, the 
basic trends point to further gains. 
Last year the aircraft manufactur- 
ing division, under the drive of the 
defense program, shattered every 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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SUPER-HIGHWAYS 


AND OUR DEFENSE 


While the United States can boast of the 
longest mileage of modern concrete highways 
in the world, they are inadequate for the 
exigencies of our rearmament program. 


By BYRON SHIMP 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc. 


he inadequacy of our highways 

and the lack of super-highways 
constitutes one of the bottlenecks 
which have contributed to the much 
publicized sluggishness in our national 
defense program. All too frequently 
we read in newspapers and magazines 
reports of construction delays due to 
bad roads. In a talk recently pre- 
sented before the Asphalt Institute in 
Dallas the Director of the Public 
Roads Administration in Washington 
stated that scores of army and navy 
bases, training camps, and industrial 
plants are being constructed without 
proper provision for highway access. 


HIGHWAY PREPAREDNESS 


Approximately 2,900 miles of ac- 
cess and reservation roads, estimated 
to cost $200 million, are required to 
serve the 175 defense projects already 
under way. Neglect of this important 
link in the defense program has cre- 
ated serious congestion on the high- 
ways near these projects. 

Although they have somewhat 
different functions, super-highways 
(toll roads) and the ordinary im- 
proved highways are necessary sup- 
plements to each other in relieving 
traffic congestion. Both are essential 
to the defense program. During the 
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month of January conventions of 
automobile and transportation groups 
were held in New York City and De- 
troit. The principal theme of the 
conferences was “highway prepared- 
ness,” and outstanding automobile 
and transportation engineers par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 

When super-highways for defense 
are mentioned the average layman 
has a mental picture of motorized 
military units, tanks, trucks and guns 
speeding along over wide, level, 
straight, and heavily-concreted high- 
ways. This conception has been sup- 
ported by reports received since Sep- 
tember, 1939, of the unprecedented 
facility with which the Nazis can 
move fully equipped combat troops 
from one war front to another. That 
the Nazis recognize this type of super- 
highways as highly important to their 
military operations is evidenced by the 
fact that they are already building in 
the subjugated countries extensions 
of their famed Autobahnen, and are 
reported to have drafted nearly 250,- 
000 laborers for this purpose. 

Our American history contains 
many illustrations of military victories 
won through surprise attacks. In- 
variably these victories were achieved 
in spite of inadequate transportation 
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AMERICA’S FIRST SUPER-HIGHWAY—THE PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE BETWEEN PITTSBURGH AND HARRISBURG 


facilities, but the victorious army was 
usually the one that got to the 
strategic point first. Germany’s good 
roads have enabled its military forces 
to strike with incredible rapidity. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that 
the average layman thinks first of the 
military significance of super-high- 
ways. This, however, is by no means 
their primary purpose in this country. 
Few of us consider it likely that we 
shall ever be required to repel an in- 
vading army within our borders, but 
we all appreciate the necessity of 
rapid and uninterrupted transfer of 
war materiel. 

We are committed to a compre- 
hensive program of defense. This in- 
volves the construction of canton- 
ments to house at least a million men, 
the building of a two-ocean navy, and 
the construction of ten times as many 
airplanes as we have been able to 
turn out to date. It involves the 
manufacture of hundreds of thousands 
of tons of arms and munitions. We 
are to be the “arsenal of democracy.” 
Such a program requires a speed and 
a volume of production never before 
contemplated in this country. The 
tempo of production must match that 
of the present war in which mili- 
tary achievements formerly requiring 
months of even years are now con- 
summated in weeks, or even days. 


FLEXIBILITY NEEDED 


Few laymen realize the terrific de- 
mand which this program places upon 
our railroads and, particularly, upon 
our trucking industry. We must have 
a flexible transportation system that 
moves without delay, without the in- 
terruption of loading and unloading 
several times before a cargo reaches 
its destination. Raw materials must 
be delivered to factories and the fin- 
ished product speedily transferred to 

(Please turn to page 47) 
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DIVIDEND HONOR ROLL 


THE PAST DECADE 


year ago, the Honor Roll of New 
York Stock Exchange listed 
common stocks which had paid divi- 
dends continuously for the preceding 
decade, totalled 220. Now, that num- 


ber has been raised to 230. These. 


stocks, together with a year-by-year 
record of the amounts paid, appear 
in the following compilation. In ad- 


dition to the record over the 1931- 
1940 decade, payments made in the 
years 1929 and 1930 are also given, 
but merely for the purpose of a con- 
venient comparison. 

These issues are not, of course, to 
be regarded as blanket recommenda- 
tions. In fact, despite an ability to 
pay dividends in each of the years 


covered, a declining trend of payments 
suggests that—because of changed 
conditions—some may now be head- 
ed for omission from this select group 
among the 1,200 or so individual is- 
sues on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. But the value of the com- 
pilation as an historical record is ob- 
vious. 


The 230 Stocks with Unbroken Dividend Records—1931-1940 


Common Stock: 


Abbott Laboratories.... 
Abraham & Straus..... 


1929 1930 


Acme Steel ........... 3.06 3.42% 
Adams-Millis ......... 2.00 2.00 
Air Reduction ....... 1.33% 1.50 
Alaska Juneau ...... il Nil 
Allied Chemical & Dye 6.00 6.00 
Amerada Corp. ...... 2.00 2.00 
American Brake Shoe.. 2.20 2.40 
American Can ......... 4.25 5.00 
American Chicle ...... 2.00 3.00 
American-Hawaiian S.S. 1.00 10.00 
Amer. Home Products. 3.35 4.20 
Amer. Investment (Ill.) Nil Nil 
Amer. Machine & Fdry. 1.40 1.65 
American News ...... 1.50 1.50 
American Safety Razor 1.67 2.08 
Amer. Ship Building.. 8.00 6.50 
American Snuff ...... 3.50 3.50 
American Tel. & Tel... 9.00 9.00 
American Tobacco .... 5.00 6.25 
Anchor-Hocking Glass. 1.80 2.40 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 2.50 2.00 
Associates Investment.. 0.73 0.80 
Atlantic Refining...... 2.00 2.00 
Beech-Nut Packing .... 3.00 3.00 
Beneficial Ind. Loan.... 0.75 1.50 
Best & Company...... 2.75 2.00 
Bohn Aluminum ...... 5.00 2.6214 
Borden Company ..... 2.25 3.00 
Borg-Warner ......... 2.00 1.75 
Briggs & Stratton..... 1.00 2.00 
Bristol-Myers......... —Constituent of 
Brooklyn Union Gas.. 5.00 5.00 
Burroughs Add. Mach.. 1.40 1.00 
Cannon Mills ......... 2.80 2.20 
Carpenter Steel ....... 1.00 0.80 
Caterpillar Tractor.... 3.00 4.00 
Central Aguirre....... 1.75 1.50 
Champion Paper ...... 0.93 0.93 


37% $0.62% 
Nil Nil 0.75 
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1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
$0.60 50 $0.583%4 $0.75 
. 1.27% 1.35 1.80 1.80 
2.37% 1.20 1.00 1.87% 2.25 
2.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 
1.50 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.82% 
0.40 0.50 0.75 1.20 1.20 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.20 0.85 0.60 0.80 1.25 
5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
4.20 4.20 3.25 2.40 2.40 
0.20 0.20 0.13 0.11 0.18 
1.40 1.10 0.80 1.00 1.00 
1.50 112% 0.75 0.75 0.75 
1.67 1.00 1.00 1.33 2.00 
5.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
6.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
2.40 1.80 0.60 0.60 0.60 
0.75 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 
0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 0.80 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 4.50 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
2.00 0.50 0.25 1.25 2.00 
1.50 0.37% 1.00 3.00 2.25 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.50 
3.00 2.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 
0.50 0.25 0.12% 0.3714 0.8714 
2.00 1.25 1.00 1.45 3.00 
Drug Inc.— 0.60 2.40 2.40 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
1.50 0.70 0.40 0.65 1.05 
1.60 1.30 1.10 1.90 2.50 
0.53 0.40 0.31 0.33 0.53 
3.00 0.62% 0.121% 1.25 2.00 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
0.75 0.25 0.13% 0.33% 0.43% 
0.93. 0.82 0.14 50 0.68 


(Tabulation continued on the following page) 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$2.07 $2.10 $1.70 $2.05 $2.15 
2.55 3.25 2.00 1.50 3.00 
4.50 4.00 1.25 2.00 3.00 
2.00 2.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 
2.75 3.00 1.50 1.50 1.75 
1.20 1.35 1.20 0.80 0.60 
6.00 6.00 6.00 9.00 8.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.60 3.40 1.00 1.25 2.10 
6.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
6.50 7.00 5.50 6.25 6.50 
1.00 1.40 1.00 1.50 3.50 
2.50 2.60 2.40 2.65 2.70 
0.57 0.70 0.57 0.70 0.95 
1.10 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.80 
3.37% 3.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 
2.25 2.00 1.70 1.20 0.70 
2.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 1.00 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
0.75 0.90 0.45 0.70 0.80 
3.00 2.00 1.25 1.10 1.40 
2.75 3.75 2.00 2.50 3.00 
1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
6.00 6.00 5.50 5.75 6.25 
2.00 2.00 1.65 1.85 1.85 
2.62% 3.00 2.32% 1.85 1.85 
3.75 4.00 0.50 1.00 1.50 
3.00 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.25 
1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 
2.25 2.50 0.25 1.35 1.50 
3.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.25 
2.60 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.55 
3.00 2.30 0.40 0.50 0.75 
3.00 3.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 
1.20 1.40 0.50 0.40 0.50 
4.00 1.50 1.50 2.25 2.00 
1.16 1.90 0.40 1.30 2.75 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.50 3.38 1.12% 1.50 1.50 
1.05 1.17 0.85 1.10 1.50 
1.00 2.25 0.25 0.10 0.90 


ay 


Common Stock: 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 
Chicago Yellow Cab... 
Core. 
City Ice & Fuel...... 
Cleve. Graphite Bronze. 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 
Colgate-Palmolive 

Columbia Broadcasting. 
Columbian Carbon .... 
Comm. Investment Trust 
Commonwealth Edison. 
Congoleum-Nairn ..... 
Consolidated Edison ... 
Continental Can ...... 
Continental Insurance. . 
Corn Exchange Bank. . 
Gorn Products ........ 
Cream of Wheat...... 


Davega Stores ....... 
Detroit Edison ........ 
Diamond Match ....... 
Diamond T. Motor.... 
Dixie-Vortex ......... 
Dome Mines ......... 
Dow Chemical ....... 


Eastman Kodak ...... 
Eaton Manufacturing. . 
Electric Storage Battery 
Endicott Johnson 


Federated Dept. Stores 
Fidelity- Phenix Fire Ins. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
First National Stores.. 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 


General Amer. Transp.. 
General Baking ...... 
General Cigar ........ 
General Electric ..... 
General Foods ....... 
General Mills ........ 
General Motors ...... 
General Printing Ink.. 
Gillette Safety Razor.. 
Granite City Steel..... 
CW. 


Hackensack Water .... 
Hazel-Atlas Glass .... 
Hecker Products ..... 
Helme (G. W.)....... 
Hercules Powder ..... 
Hershey Chocolate .... 
Homestake Mining .... 
Household Finance.... 
Howe Sound.......... 


Industrial Rayon ..... 
Ingersoll-Rand ........ 
Int. Business Mach..... 


§ Paid in stock. 


$2 
3 
1 
3. 
0 
1 
1. 
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0 
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1. 
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$2.00 $2.50 $3.25 
100 100 1.00 
200 5.00 5.50: 
140 120 1.20 
100 250° 2.00 
085 275 275 
450 5.00 5.00 
025 100 1.00 
125 1.50 2.00 
400 450 4.0 
400 4.00 4.00 
1.33% 165 1.80 
075 1.50 1.25 
2.00 200 2.00 
200 200 2.00 
180 180 2.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
3.00 300 3.00 
200 200 1.90 
187% 187% 1.50 
0.37% 015 0.25 
6.00 6.00 6.00 
125 1.50 1.50 
0.25 040 0.25 
100 1.00 0.50 
200 200 2.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
325 7.00 7.00 
6.50 6.00 6.00 
0.25 250 3.00 
200 200 2.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
125 100 1.25 
180 180 200 
1.25 100 1.25 
250 250 2.50 
200 1.50 2.00 
2.25 237% 3.00 
0380 0.60 0.60 
200 175 200 
0.90 140 1.85 
2.00 225 200 
3.00 3.75 425 
150 350 3.75 
050 080 0.60 
070 060 0.40 
0.12% 0.12% 0.25 
190 165 1.90 
150 150 1.50 
5.00 5.00 5.00 
0.60 1.00 0.60 
7.00 7.00 7.00 
150 285 285 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
450 450 4.50 
5.00 5.00 5.00 
3.50 400 3.75 
0.25 075 2.00 
5.50 600 7.00 
6.00 600 6.00 
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| 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$2.50 $2.50 $2.50  $2.57% $280 $2.80 $3.80 $3.80 
x 3.00 3.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 1.50 
; | 3.00 2.50 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.00 12.00 10.00 
as 3.60 3.60 2.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
0.87%, 0.62% 0.37% 0.40 0.87% 1.50 2.50 2.80 
a 1.67 1.33 0.50 0.33 0.33 0.33 1.33 1.00 
0.94 1.37% 2.00 1.62% 1.50 2.8714 4.00 4.50 
— 2.00 2.50 1.75 0.25 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.50 
| 027 0.24 0.92 130 165 41.95 
as 5.00 6.00 2.50 2.00 3.40 4.40 5.75 6.50 
on 1.07 1.07 1.33 1.33 1.42 2.58 4.61 5.00 
2.00 2.00 162% 112% 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.56% 
4 Nil Nil 0.90 1.30 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.00 
a 3.25 4.00 ] 4.00 3.45 2.25 1.00 1.75 2.00 
a 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.50 1.41 2.02 2.55 3.25 3.00 
a 200 240 240 180 1.20 1.20 135 145 1.80 
4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
ee 4.00 4.25 4.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 3.00 
0.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.00 
: tye 0.94 1.25 1.25 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.95 1.62% 
212% 1.00 0.45 3.00 0.20 0.20 0.45 
: 8.00 8.00 7.50 4.50 4.00 4.00 6.00 
: 2.00 8.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.95 1.75 
| 0.40 0.24 0.13 0.1814 0.48 0.36 1.18 
0.371% 2.00 1.50 0.75 1.62% 1.50 1.50 
: 0.50 0.50 0.65 0.90 1.75 2.00 2.00 
: 0.934% 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.67 2.00 2.20 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
5.86 4.70 2.75 2.75 3.10 3.45 6.10 
8.00 8.00 8.00 5.25 3.00 3.50 5.75 6.75 
s 3.00 3.00 1.65 0.25 0.20 1.00 1.50 2.87) 
: 5.00 5.00 4.75 3.00 2.00 2.00 4.25 2.75 
: 5.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
at Nil 0.25 0.75 0.60 ~° 1.00 1.00 1.75 
= 2.00 2.60 2.60 1.90 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.45 
2.00 1.45 1.00 1.00 0.55 0.40 0.40 1.40 
1.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.50 
; 4.00 5.00 3.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 
ze 4.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.75 3.00 
: 1.91 2.00 1.50 0.65 0.60 1.20 
4.00 4.00 4.00 7.00 7.00 4.00 
; 1.50 0.85 0.40 0.55 0.65 1.70 
: 3.00 2.50 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.25 
3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
; 3.60 1.25 1.25 1.50 2.25 4.50 
0.37% mw 0.19 0.04 0.25 0.50 1.25 
3 5.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 
275 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Z 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.30 
1.50 1 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
261 4.00 4.00 7.64 6.56 
a 2.50 2 1.82% 1.20 0.90 0.90 
. 7.00 7 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
2.00 1 1.00 1.12% 2.62% 3.00 
5 6.00 3.60 3.00 
0.87% 1 1.32% 4.50 4.50 
3.10 3.60 4.15 5.00 
; 4.50 3 0.95 4.85 6.00 
ee 1.00 0.93 2.10 2.00 
7.00 2.50 1.50 6.00 6.00 
5.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 6.00 
14 


Common Stock: 1929 


1932 


1933 


International Harvester $2.50 $2. $1.821%% $0.75 
International Salt ..... 1.00 3.00 2.00 1.50 
International Shoe .... 2.50 3.00 2.75 2.00 
Island Creek Coal..... 4.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores 1.50 112% 0.65 0.20 
1.60 1.60 0.90 0.45 
0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Kroger Grocery ...... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Lambert Company .... 7.75 8.00 7.00 4.00 
Core. 1.00 0.80 0.80 
—Constituent of Drug Inc.— 0.40 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Lily-Tulip Cup ....... 0.37% 1.50 1.50 1.50 
2.50 2.10 1.00 0.50 
|: 3.00 4.00 3.00 1.00 
Loose-Wiles .......... 2.35 3.00 2.50 2.00 
Louisville G. & El. “A” 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
MacAndrews & Forbes 2.85 2.15 1.35 1.40 
Mack Trucks ......... 6.00 2.25 1.00 1.00 
3.00 2.75 2.25 2.00 
Magma Copper ...... 4.75 1.75 0.50 0.12% 
Marine Midland ..... 0.30 1.20 0.80 0.40 
Mathieson Alkali ..... 1.75 2.00 1.75 1.50 
May Dept. Stores..... 3.50 2.50 1.40 1.00 
2.00 2.50 2.25 2.00 
McIntyre Porcupine... 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.87% 
Melville Shoe......... 0.70 1.00 0.75 0.60 
Mesta Machine ....... 0.72 1.20 0.90 0.48 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg... 1.17 1.17 0.75 0.33 
Monsanto Chemical.... 0.62! 0.62% 0.62% 1.16 
Morrell (John) ...... 3.60 3.35 2.25 2.00 
Murphy (G. C.)...... 0.33 0.53 0.53 0.53 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro.. 2.00 2.00 1.45 0.50 
National Biscuit ...... 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.80 
National Bond & Share ... 0.50 0.50 0.50 
National Dairy Products 1.50 2.60 2.45 1.40 
National Lead ....... 0.50 0.521 0.50 0.50 
National Power & Light 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
National Steel ....... we 2.00 0.75 0.62% 
Natomas Company .... ... 0.25 0.25 0.37 % 
Newberry (J. J.)..... 1.25 1.10 1.10 0.70 
Noblitt-SparksIndustries 0.90 1.20 0.16 0.20 
Norfolk & Western R.R. 12.00 12.00 12.00 9.00 
North American Co... §10% §10% §10% §8% 
Norwich Pharmacal.... ... 0.62% 0.62% 0.62% 
Otis Elevator ........ 1.95 2.50 1.75 0.70 
Outlet Company ...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.50 
Owens-Illinois Glass .. 1.75 1.13 1.00 1.25 
Pacific Finance ....... _ 0.44 0.54 0.40 
Pacific Gas & Electric 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.87% 
Pacific Lighting ...... .00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Pacific Tel. & Tel.... 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.00 
Paraffine Companies .. 4.00 4.00 3.75 0.50 0.50 
Parke, Davis ......+; 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.30 1.00 
Parker Rust Proof.... 0.41 0.73 0.79 0.45 0.78 
Penick & Ford......... 0.25 1.50 1.50 2.00 3.00 
7.00 5.50 2.40 2.10 1.20 
Pennsylvania R.R. .... 3.87% 4.00 3.25 0.50 0.50 
Peoples Drug ........ 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 
oh ee 1.50 1.50 0.75 0.25 0.50 
Philip Morris ........ 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 
Pillsbury Flour ...... 1.90 2.00 2.00 1.95 0.90 


§ Paid in stock. 
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8619300193. 1934 1935 1936 MMM 1938 1939 1940 
$0.60 $0.60 $2.50 $2.15 $160 $2 
1.50 150 1.62% 200 
2.00 1.75 1.75 

3.00 150 2.50 150 2.00 
175 3.63 2.50 3.00 
0.40 2.25 1.15 

0.80 1.55 1.20 

0.75 2.00 1.60 : 

1.80 1.90 1.90 i: 
|_| 

1.50 

2.25 
2.25 
2.00 

2.50 

3.75 
3.50 
2.40 1 1.60 

0.50 ( 1.00 ae 
1.20 1 0.80 
0.50 ( 0.87% 
0.80 ( 0.60 ae 
1.00 1 1.70 2.50 
1.10 ( 1.00 1.05 ae 
0.80 2.00 2.40 
0.84 ( 270 3.10 
8.00 1 1 1 15.00 15 
0374 1.20 
0.71% 0.80 1.00 
0.60 0.60 ( 0.90 Rae 
275  ~—-2.00 3 3.50 

1.62% 2.00 2.00 
0.75 
1.50 
2.55 
6.00 8 

2.00 4 
1.15 2 
3.00 1 Woe 

3.75 5 

1.00 0.50 1 

0.37% 0.9334 1 
0.75 1.00 1 oe 

0.67 0.67 3 
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Common Stock: 


Plymouth Oil ......... $2 


Procter & Gamble..... 
Public Service of N. J. 
Pullman, Inc. ........ 
Purity Bakeries ...... 


Quaker State Oil...... 


Raybestos-Manhattan .. 
Reading Company .... 
Reynolds Tobacco .... 
Ruberoid Company .... 


Safeway Stores ....... 
Shattuck (F. G.)...... 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 
South Porto Rico Sugar 
Southern Calif. Edison 
Spencer Kellogg ...... 
Standard Brands ..... 
Standard Oil (Calif.).. 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil (N. J.).. 
Sterling Products...... 
Sunshine Mining ...... 
Superheater .......... 
Sutherland Paper ...... 
Swift International .... 


Telautograph ........ 
Texas Corporation .... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur... 
Timken Roller Bearing 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 
Union Oil of Calif..... 
Union Pacific R.R...... 
Union Tank Car...... 
United Biscuit ....... 
United-Carr Fastener. . 
Un. Engineering & Fdry 
United Gas Improvement 
U. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry. . 
U. S. Playing Card... 
U. S. 
Universal Leaf Tobacco 


Vick Chemical......... 
Victor Chemical Works 


Waldorf System ...... 


Washington Gas Light 
Waukesha Motor ..... 
Wesson Oil & Snow... 
Western Auto Supply. . 
Westinghouse Air Brake. 
Westvaco Chlorine .... 
West Va. Pulp & Paper 
White. Dental (S.S.).. 
Woolworth (F.W.)... 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr.... 


Yale & Towne........ 
Youngstown Steel Door 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


- Pe 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
$2.00 $0.75 $0.25 $090 $165 $140 $140 $1.30 
eet 1.70 2.20 1.70 1.75 187% 2.75 2.00 2.25 2.75 
a 3.40 3.40 2.80 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.20 2.50 2.40 
= 4.00 4.00 3.00 2.62% 1.50 2.75 1.37% 1.00 1.50 
Se 3.50 4.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.60 1.00 1.50 1.10 
| 0.80 0.70 1.10 1.10 0.50 1.10 0.80 
| 0.65 1.00 
4.00 1.50 
2.90 3.00 
1.33 0.42 
| 3.00 3.00 
0.47 0.82% 
wae 0.75 0.25 
1.60 0.60 
2.50 
2.00 
1.60 
0.37% 
2.50 
3.25 
1.87% 
—Constituent of & 
5 1.00 1.00 
3 0.22 0.16 
2.40 3.50 
1.20 0.90 
2.00 3.50 
: 1.05 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.25 
2.30 
2.00 
10.00 | 
1.25 
1.60 
0.30 
1.32% 
4.00 
1.20 
1.60 
3 1.50 Va 
: 5.75 
3.50 
0.68 
3.00 5 5. 
0.37% 0.37% 
J 
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* Conveniently located in 82 cities in the United States and 

Canada are vast storehouses of money-making and money-sav- 
ing information. Here, at these Addressograph and Multigraph 
offices, any business and any organization can find proved 


methods that will bring better and more economical results 


from work that is necessary in every office. 


Here, also, can be seen demonstrations of the new, improved 


office machines which perform these important functions— 


machines that are endorsed by many thousands of users. 


The complete facilities of the office nearest you and the knowl- 


edge and counsel of its staff are available to all who face the 


wie problems of speeding up work—preventing mistakes—build- 


ing sales—simplifying routine—reducing expense. 


Consult principal city telephone books for addresses of 
ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY and MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY. Call, phone or write them for information applicable 
to your business. If you prefer, write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 


Mere, 


: 
} 
JANU 
ARY 29, 1941 
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HOW BROKERS LOOK THE PROSPECTS 


Written specially for THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
the following thumbnails outline the situation ahead, 
as seen by New York Stock Exchange member firms. 


N.Y.S.E. PREPARED 


By M. A. CHAPMAN 
Partner, Chisholm & Chapman 


hen we consider the almost con- 
stant offering of securities in 
sizeable blocks for foreign account and 
the comparative ease with which the 
offerings are absorbed, we cannot but 
be impressed with the underlying 
strength of the security markets. It 
may be some little time before the 
major portion of the selling is com- 
pleted, but each sale marks a nearer 
approach to that day when U.S.stocks 
will sell again on their real merits. 
In the last war the Exchange was 
closed because it was impossible to 
absorb in an orderly manner the 
amount of stock offered for foreign 
account. In this instance improved 
methods of merchandising securities 
have gradually permitted a wide dis- 


tribution of foreign-held stocks, while 
the Exchange continues an orderly 
market in the same issues. 

The Exchange has withstood a 
strain as great as that in the last war 
in a manner that reflects the greatest 
credit on it as a national marketplace 
for American securities, and we look 
forward hopefully to that time in the 
near future when this marketplace 
will again be almost entirely on the 
floor, with consequent marked in- 
crease in reported activity which, at 
the moment, seems less than it actu- 
ally is because of these private sales. 


UNCERTAINTIES AHEAD 


By L. KoHNs 
Partner, Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 
AY” high level of business ap- 

pears indicated as the result of 
the armament program. Unfortun- 


ately, the stock market picture is not 
so clear. The two major uncertain- 
ties clouding the outlook are the ex- 
tent and nature of the increase in cor- 
porate taxes which must be antici- 
pated, and the outlook for the British 
Isles in the months immediately 
ahead. These uncertainties perhaps 
are the reason for the increased pub- 
lic interest in relatively low grade 
railroad bonds which may well go to 
still higher levels. They, of course, 
have the advantages of common 
stocks in that at current low levels 
they should respond to the effect of 
excellent carloadings on earnings, 
while on the other hand, they are not 
subject to the uncertainties of taxes. 


CANADIAN PATTERN 


By J. S. WiLson 
Statistician, Josephthal & Co. 


ll predictions as to the first half 

of 1941 as well as the full year 

are predicated on our remaining out 
of the war. If we become involved 
I expect our market to follow the pat- 
tern set by Canadian stocks over the 


CLOSTRIDIUM ACETOBUTYLICUM 


This is the intriguing name of a 


remarkable group of workers in the 
plants of Commertial Solvents 
Corporation. Millions of them are 
employed, working day and night, 
to change starches and sugars into 
valuable organic chemicals. 


Quite recently, new types of bac- 
teria have been assigned an impor- 


tion 


is a rich source of riboflavin con- 
taining over 4500 micrograms of 
the vitamin per gram. In addition, 
Solvamin contains important 
amounts of other members of the 
Vitamin B complex, particularly 
pantothenic acid. 


Solvamin now makes it possible 
to obtain practically unlimited 


tant job by our research staff... the produc 
of the essential vitamin — riboflavin — com- 
monly called Vitamin B; or G. This new prod- 
uct, sold under the trade name of Solvamin, 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


quantities of riboflavin at a cost that permits 
its widespread use in the restoration of this 
valuable vitamin to flour and its addition to 
cereals and other foods. 


Corporation 


17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PLANTS: Terre Haute, Ind. - Peoria, Ill. - Agnew, Calif. - Harvey, La. - Westwego, La. 
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past year, namely a decline to lower 
levels. Even if we do not actually be- 
come involved in the struggle, the 
trend of our market during the com- 
ing year will largely depend upon war 
developments. Any developments 
which strengthen convictions of a final 
English victory should help financial 
and business sentiment and vice versa. 

Assuming that nothing happens in 
the near future to arouse fears of a 
British collapse, the background ap- 
pears favorable for a selectively high- 
er market through the first half of 
the new year. I refer to the outlook 
for a very high rate of industrial ac- 
tivity, the huge amount of idle funds 
and the very small speculative inter- 
est in the market. My qualification 
of selectivity is mainly due to tax con- 
siderations. As to the last half of the 
year it again depends upon the status 
of the war, but even if we should be- 
come involved it would seem to be 
good investment policy to hold a cer- 
tain percentage of common stocks in 
view of the long term inflationary po- 
tentialities of our Government’s finan- 
cial and social policies. 


CARE IN SELECTIONS 


By C. C. BAILEY 
Statistician, Dobbs & Co. 


s in the past year, the dominant 
force in the securities markets 
in 1941 seems likely to be the war 
and its repercussions upon our do- 
mestic economy. The Lease-Lend 
Bill brings much closer the question 
of whether the U. S. can avoid active 
participation in the conflict. The pub- 
lic is not yet fully prepared for that 
eventuality, but there is overwhelm- 
ing support for the utmost speed in 
rearming. 

For this purpose the 1942 budget 
of $17.5 billions, with an indicated 
deficit of over $9 billion, is accepted 
as an unpleasant necessity, despite the 
implications of eventual inflation and 
collapse. For the present, our huge 
gold stock of over $22 billion and un- 
precedented excess bank reserves of 
close to $7 billion provide the basis 
for the necessary additional deficit 
financing. 

On the other side of the picture, 
the inflationary effects of large scale 
deficit-spending upon price levels of 
commodities and common stocks are 
held in check by the Government's 
emergency powers over production 
and prices, by the deflationary pres- 
sure of rising taxation, and by the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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GIVING A LIFT TO 
§ Million People 


¢ Every day elevators transport 
more people, in any large city, than 
all other modes of travel combined. 
Westinghouse elevators alone carry 
more than eight million people 
daily. 


* While the elevator might seem 
to be a very simple device—just a 
box, in a shaft, on a cable—it is 
really an intricate, scientific system 
of automatic controls and safety de- 
vices. The equipment necessary to 
operate just one of our modera high 
speed elevators in a twenty-story 
building may include 31 motors, 
3425 feet of steel hoisting cable, 
seven and one-half tons of guide 
rails, anc a maze of 250 electrical 
relays, compacted into 60 square 
feet of control panels. 


° For many years our company 
made the electric motors and con- 
trol equipment for elevator manu- 
facturers. By 1926 our engineers 
had become so interested in the 
many problems of the elevator in- 
dustry that we began the manufac- 
ture of our own elevators. 


* Since then our people have 


made three major contributions to 
comfort and safety in the modern 


high speed elevator. The first is a 
power control system that elimi- 
nates the jolting stop on the end of 
a swooping “power dive”. No 
doubt, many stomachs are grateful 
for this development. 


© Then we developed that device 
which automatically levels and stops 
a car at a desired landing. Remem- 
ber how the elevator boy used to 
inch you up and down trying to 
make a perfect landing? The Induc- 
tor Landing which our engineers 
worked out relieves the operator of 
this responsibility, simply through 
the installation of magnetic iron 
plates at each floor landing and an 
electric coil on the elevator cab. 


¢ A third important develop- 
ment in this field by our company is 
the so-called “Safe-T-Ray”, the 
photo-electric cell which prevents 
electric doors from closing until 
the threshold has been cleared of 
passengers. 


¢ If you have ever ridden on the 
elevators we made and installed in 
the RCA Building, New York, you 
can fully appreciate the comfort, 
speed and safety of a modern ele- 
vator system. In these elevators you 
have practically no sensation of 
movement, yet you travel at speeds 
up to 1400 feet a minute between 
stops and starts. 


In the field of vertical trans-— 
portation the electric stairway is 

becoming increasingly important. 

By conservative estimate more than 

30 million people rode on the elec- 

tric stairways we installed at the 

New York World’s Fair. The West- 

inghouse Electric Stairways in the 

Perisphere were the longest ever 

installed in this country. 


¢ The elevator engineer is a man 
we ought to take off our hats to. For 
he has made the busiest of all trans- 
portation systems the safest as well. 
Elevators today have an unparalleled 
safety record. In fact, it is virtually 
impossible for a passenger to in- 
jure himself in a modern elevator. 
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Ratings are from FINANGIAL Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 


information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1941 


Best & Co. B 

Primary appeal of shares is for in- 
come, although prospects for price 
appreciation also exist; recent quota- 
tion, 31 (yield on $1.85 paid in 1940, 
5.9%). This outstanding specialty 
store recently declared an extra divi- 
dend of 40 cents a share to supple- 
ment its regular 40-cent quarterly— 
the first for 1941. Last year at this 
time, Best voted an extra of 25 cents 
a share. This points to net at least 
equal to the preceding year (around 
$3.42 a share) in the fiscal twelve- 
month that ends on January 31. 
Company caters to a-clientele in the 


higher income brackets. (Also FW, 
Aug. 21, *40.) 
Budd (E. G.) Mfg. Cc 


Although decidedly speculative, 
any present small holdings of shares 
may be continued for the long pull; 
approx. price, 5. This well known 
industrial organization is understood 
to have entered 1941 with a larger 
backlog than a year ago. Consider- 
ing present trends, unfilled orders 
will probably continue at a high level 
and 1941 production should be very 
large. Indications are that Budd 
earned around 70 cents a share on the 
common last year, which would be 


the best result since 1929. (Also 
FW, Apr. 3, ’40.) 
Canada Dry B 


Existing holdings of shares, now 
around 13, may be retained as a long 


range speculation. At the equiva- 
lent of $1.63 per share, September 
fiscal year earnings of this unit were 
apparently sufficient to permit a divi- 
dend. But reason that none was 
forthcoming is pretty well revealed 
in the year-end balance sheet. To 
forestall possible shipping difficulties 
incident to war, company expanded 
inventory of liquor and wines to 
roughly $2.2 million, from some 
$683,000 a year earlier. This neces- 
sitated borrowing $1 million. It was 
recently revealed, however, that all 
but $100,000 of this amount has now 
been paid off. (Also FW, Sept. 25, 


Consolidated Cigar Cc 

Existing holdings of shares, recent- 
ly quoted at 14, may be retained for 
further improvement (paid $1.75 last 
year). Over the past few weeks, 
there have been rumors that this com- 
pany would shortly call its prior pre- 
ferred stock. One effect was to di- 
rect interest to the common shares, 
which sold close to their 1940-41 
high. Finances of Consolidated 
Cigar appear sufficiently satisfactory 
to permit such a deal; besides, 1940 
earnings are believed to have been at 
the best level since 1931. But cur- 
rent reports are entirely unofficial and 
have not been confirmed. 


General Tire C+ 
Current holdings of stock, recently 
quoted at 12, may be retained as a 


long range speculation (paid 50 cents 
this year). Low replacement-tire 
prices, together with a three-month 
strike in company’s Akron plant, cut 
heavily into earnings for the Novem- 
ber fiscal year. It is fair to assume, 
however, that this combination of cir- 
cumstances will not affect results for 
the current fiscal twelvemonth. An 
interesting feature about General Tire 
is its interests in Latin America— 
which should increase in importance 
this year. 


Hercules Powder B+ 

Present positions in shares may be 
maintained in long term portfolios; 
approx. price, 73 (paid $2.85 in 
1940). Aided by increased capacity 
and heavy sales of cellulose in the 
final quarter, unofficial estimates are 
that Hercules attained a new volume 
peak in 1940. At the same time, it 
appears that earnings reached new 
high levels—despite heavily increased 
taxes. Previous maximum for profits 
was reached in 1939, at the equiva- 
lent of $3.65 a share. Dividend pay- 
ments last year were the same as in 
1939, but some 50 per cent above 
the 1925-29 average (Also FW, Dec. 
11, 


Industrial Rayon B 

Though essentially speculative, 
present positions in stock should be 
maintained for the long pull; approx. 
price, 24 (paid $2 last year). Com- 
pany’s $4 million addition to its 
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Painesville (Ohio) plant is scheduled 
for completion this March. Opera- 
tion of this unit will increase capacity 
of the Painesville plant by 6 million 
pounds, or 50 per cent. As illustra- 
ted by 1940 experience, actual use of 
these facilities should permit contin- 
ued better-than-average gains in pro- 
duction. At the same time, impor- 
tant economies in operation should 
be seen. (Also FW, Oct. 16. 40.) 


Morrell (John) B 

Stock represents one of the more 
strongly situated units in the meat 
packing group; retention is warrant- 
ed. Approx. price, 42; (yield on $2.75 
paid in 1940, 6.5%). Company has 
now virtually completed the first three 
months of its current fiscal year. In- 
terim results are not reported, but it 
is understood that earnings are con- 
tinuing their “even distribution” of 
the past fiscal twelvemonth. Despite 
uncertainties, the chances are that 
Morrell will extend its better-than- 
average operating record in the 1940- 
1941 period. 


Paramount Pictures Cc 

Despite improving operations, stock 
is too speculative for average invest- 
ment purposes; recent price, 11 (paid 
45 cents in 1940). Paramount shares 
have participated in the buying of 
movie stocks over the past several 
weeks and recently entered new high 
ground for 1940-41. Much of the 
purchasing is understood to have 
come from Hollywood itself—which 
is considered ‘significant in some quar- 
ters. Paramount, for one thing, has 
been benefiting from the rather good 
level of attendance at its large chain 
of theatres. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke B 

Retention of shares is warranted as 
a speculation on cyclical trends; ap- 
prox. price, 42 (indicated ann. rate, 
$2; paid $1 extra in 1940). Contin- 
ued improvement in company’s in- 
dustrial Chicago territory promises 
further revenue gains in 1941. In- 
dications are that higher demand and 
generally more normal weather con- 
ditions brought net equal to around 
$5 a share in 1940. This would be 
the best result since 1932 and com- 
pare with $3.49 a share in the pre- 
ceding year. Costs should be held 
under relatively good control in 1941. 


Reading C+ 


Retention of shares in diversified 
lists is warranted; approx. price, 14 
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PREPAREDNESS ISSUES TWO CALLS 
...and Q.C-f> RESPONDS TO BOTH! 


National preparedness issues an 
imperative call to set our defenses 
in the strongest possible position. 
To this call the American Car and 
Foundry Company has already re- 
sponded by the production of 
military tanks, naval vessels, and 
other munitions—a production 
which is rapidly increasing in vol- 
ume. 

But preparedness issues another 
call—and one quite as imperative. 
A call to raise every element of 
our national transport system to 
new peaks of efficiency, so that 
the flow from mine and forest and 


field to the assembly lines, and 
from the assembly lines to the fin- 
ished products in use, may be 
swift and uninterrupted. 

To this end the American Car 
and Foundry Company offers its 
long experience and its wide facil- 
ities—facilities fortunately so great 
that, even though it is actively pro- 
ducing munitions in large quanti- 
ties, and is also executing a con- 
siderable volume of normal busi- 
ness, it is still able to give prompt 
and careful attention to orders for 
better transport equipment. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET + NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


Carbon Black 
Natural Gas 
Gasoline 


Executive Offices - - - 


Charleston, W. Va. 
New York, Akron, Chicago 


CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE i 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to December 31 
N. Y¥. & Honduras Rosario Mining 3.35 4.42 
Owens-Illinois Glass ............. 2.70 3.17 
Public Service New Jersey......... 2.42 2.88 
Rustless Iron & Steel............. 1.28 1.13 
Sunshine Mining ................ 1.72 2.13 
Months to December 3! 
Amer, Chemical ) D0.38 D0.32 
12 Months to N 30 
Cook Paint & Varnish............ 2.03 1.43 
Electric, Power & Light........... 0.24 D0.39 


EARNED SHARE 


1940 

ON COM — STOCK 6 Months to November 30 
‘te ber 30 

Alcohol. ...... 0.09 ome 

1.27 
Walker- & Worts....... 2.01 x08 
13 Weeks to November 30 
Warner Bros. Pictures.......... ioe 0.15 
te Novem 

Interstate Home Equipment........ 2.33 ot 
8 Months to November 2 


Libby, McNeill & Libby.......... 


3 Months te September 


D—Deficit. 
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DESIGN FOR A SEAL OF ACCEPTANCE 


Over the past quarter-century, The Pure 
Oil seal has become a seal of acceptance 
among motorists for quality and honest 
value in petroleum products. 


The reason is: motorists know that 
the branded products bearing this seal 
will deliver the performance and do the 
job they were purchased to do. 


Back of this seal stands one of the 
major companies in the petroleum in- 
dustry. Its producing fields extend into 


ten states. Annual net production totals 
more than twenty-two million barrels, 
and crude reserves are unusually strong. 


Five modern refineries supply more 
than 15,000 dealers through a well- 
balanced transportation system. Total 
sales of gasoline alone run better than 
three-quarters of a billion gallons per year. 


All the facilities of this great produc- 
ing, refining and marketing organization 
are devoted to meeting the demands of 
the motoring public. That’s why motor- 
ists have learned to look for the blue- 
and-white Pure Oil seal—the sign of the 
stations where they can always 


Be Sure with Pure 


(ann. div., $1). Heavily dependent 
upon industrial traffic, this carrier is 
benefiting from the upswing in capital 
goods activity. It appears that Read- 
ing’s 1940 earnings were somewhat 
better than $2 a share—which would 
compare with $1.37 in 1939. Pros- 
pects favor continuance of a high level 
of traffic this year as defense program 
gathers increasing momentum. (Also 
FW, May 8.) 


Reynolds Tobacco “B” A 

At prevailing levels, around 34, 
present positions in stock may be 
maintained for income (yield on $2.25 
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paid last year, 6.6%). Although sales 
last year were at the best point since 
1937, net income of this leading cig- 
arette unit was actually slightly lower 


‘than a year ago ($2.55 a share, ver- 


sus $2.56). This reflected higher 
taxes—a factor that was widely ex- 
pected to restrict profit margins. 
(Also FW, Oct. 23, ’40.) 


Telautograph C 

At current low levels, around 3%, 
strictly speculative holdings of shares 
may be retained for the twme being 
(paid 20 cents in 1940). Under the 
new management, this company has 


reported recent progress—although 
future prospects are not yet entirely 
clear. Operating costs have been re- 
duced and activities have been di- 
versified to the point where industrial 
plants now take 50 per cent of new 
business. In previous years, main 
source of income was from banks, 
hotels and credit bureaus. Estimates 
are that 1940 net equalled 45 cents a 
share (after taxes), versus 37 cents 


in 1939, 


Thompson Products B 

Shares are still attractively priced 
in relation to current and prospective 
earning power; approx. levels, 33 
(paid $1.75 in 1940). All three di- 
visions of Thompson’s business con- 
tinue to run at very high levels, with 
prospects in the relatively new air- 
craft section probably brightest of all. 
Further increases in capacity of this 
division are outlined this year and 
another new sales peak is virtually 
assured. Latest estimates are that 
net last year was equal to $5 a share, 
after all taxes. (Also FW, Nov. 20, 


Wesson Oil C+ 

In light of prospects for earnings 
improvement this year, retention of 
holdings is warranted ; approx. price, 
20 (paid 50 cents in 1940). Based on 
actual conditions at this time, cotton- 
seed oil remains at a competitive dis- 
advantage with respect to lard. But 
in view of greater demand for food 
products this year, some commodity 
observers are forecasting an improve- 
ment in statistical position. 


AMA CONFERENCE 


he American Management As- 

sociation’s finance conference last 
week heard Fred I. Kent, director of 
Bankers Trust Company, and interna- 
tionally known economist, call for a 
revision of our whole system of tax- 
ation. If this were properly effected, 
he said, the Government would “ob- 
tain some $5 billion a year more than 
it receives at present and do less dam- 
age to business and industry.” 

A feature of the conference, which 
was held in New York City, was an 
exhibit of some 100 selected annual 
reports. Highlight of this phase of 
the meeting was a showing of Gen- 
eral Mills’ unique sound motion pic- 
ture report, which uses animated car- 
toons to tell its story at stockholders’ 
meetings. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


There has been no let-up in the abnormally high rate of 
industrial activity, nor does one appear to be a near-term 
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prospect. Although earnings of advantageously situated 
companies should continue to improve, even after higher 


taxes, other factors are currently exerting a greater in- 
fluence on market prices. 


THE DECLINE from the feeble year-end rally has 
stopped at least temporarily at a level which is 
being closely watched by those who place im- 
portance in the technical patterns established by 
stock price movements. For the week, to date, 
the closing low point of the most prominent in- 
dustrial average was 128.20, which compares with 
the 128.41 level from which the recent rally started 
on December 23, and with the 127.74 level which 
halted the decline last September. A low volume 
of reported sales still characterizes operations on 
the floor of the Exchange, but off the floor large 
blocks of stocks continue to be offered for the ac- 
count of estates and the British government. 


THE PERFORMANCE of a number of individual 
stocks which have been sold by the British strongly 
indicates that the pressure of this liquidation is one 
of the things that have been holding the market 
down. Last month, for instance, a large British-held 
block of a prominent rail issue was distributed, 
clearing up offerings from that source. Since then, 
the stock has advanced more than seven points in 
price, in the face of a rise of only about two points 
in the rail average. Other instances of the sort 
could be cited; completion of the sale of this stock 
from abroad will remove one of the important bar- 
riers to a better market performance. However, 
this is a process which will not be completed with- 
in the space of a few weeks, but will probably re- 
quire several months more. 


IN THE meantime, the outlook for the general 
market is one of continued zig-zag movements, 
largely corresponding to the temper of the war 
news. It would appear that domestic factors, such 
as an increase in the normal income tax rate to 
around 30 per cent, have been rather fully dis- 
counted. And although the possibility of a declin- 
ing trend from current levels cannot be ruled out, 
it is not believed that even this country's entrance 
into the war on the basis of an active belligerent 


would bring about anything resembling a collapse 
in stock prices—particularly in view of the fact that 
there has been no preceding speculative boom to 
weaken the market structure. The market's reaction 
to the unlikely event of an early declaration of war 
would undoubtedly be adverse, but short-lived. 


ALTHOUGH the possibility of a comparatively 
substantial rise in equity prices, as a result of in- 
flationary fears, cannot be ruled out either, there 
is little prospect that any such development will 
be witnessed in the next eight to ten months, at 
least. Up until mid-year, it seems more likely that 
the market will be contending with the conflicting 
influences of a sustained high rate of aggregate in- 
dustrial activity, and the dislocations as regards 
individual companies incident to getting our arma- 
ment production into full swing. 


WHILE GENERAL market trends will tend to carry 
along the prices of individual stocks, the picture 
over the coming year promises to be one of con- 
tinued selectivity among issues. This is something 
we have already been witnessing to a marked de- 
gree, one evidence being that even during the 
past week or so, when the averages were almost 
steadily declining, more stocks made new highs for 
1940-41 than sold at new lows for the period. 


THE OUTLOOK for the year, as it can now be 
sized up, does not hold an over-abundance of en- 
couragement for those who buy stocks more or 
less indiscriminately for price advance, although 
intelligent selection should result in at least mod- 
erate capital enhancement over a reasonable period 
of time. Just now, the issues occupying the best 
all-around attraction include medium grade bonds 
and preferreds, and common stocks affording good 
yields from dividends which promise to be covered 
adequately even after the payment of the higher 
taxes which are inevitable. 

—Written January 23; Richard J. Anderson 
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AUTO SHOW ABANDONED: Because of the 
pressure of the defense program, it has been an- 
nounced, the national automobile show will not be 
held this year. At the same time, the public has 
been assured that new models will appear for next 
year as usual. This latter statement may have to be 
taken with a grain of salt. Although several com- 
panies do plan definitely to put out new lines (some 
of which may appear much earlier than the cus- 
tomary change-over period), it is likely that by and 
large the industry's changes will be minor. One 
reason is that so many companies shortly will be 
intensively engaged on the production of military 
equipment. Another is the shortage existing in the 
machine tool industry, with respect to skilled work- 
men as well as equipment. Important in this con- 
nection is that retooling expenses—which several 
times in the past have turned a company's year's 
profit into a deficit—will be only a fraction of the 
costs usually incurred for this purpose. 


STEADY RISE FOR MACHINE TOOLS: Last 
month's activity in the machine tool industry has 
been placed at 96.8 per cent of capacity, vs. 95.4 
per cent for November and 93.3 per cent for the 
closing month of 1939. But these figures do not, 
of course, tell the whole story inasmuch as pro- 
ductive facilities increased steadily throughout the 
year. Thus, while the latest figure was but 3.5 
percentage points above the year-earlier level, the 
industry's capacity has been increased by about 
50 per cent in the meantime. Although the index 
figure as calculated by the industry has been mov- 
ing in @ narrow range in recent months, actually 
output has been establishing new all-time records 
monthly. A continued high rate of activity will 
doubtless prevail throughout at least the greater 
part of 1941. But it must be kept in mind that 
here, again, excess profits taxes will take a heavy 
toll. However, under the existing tax laws, the earn- 
ings remaining for the common stocks will never- 
theless be substantial. 


WAR HELPS PAPER MAKERS: Although the 
year 1940 got off to a comparatively poor start in 
paper production, the invasion of Norway last 
spring—cutting off supplies from that source as 
well as from Finland—resulted in a diversion of so 
much business to the North American companies 
that for the year as a whole the latter produced 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


the second greatest tonnage of news print in their 
history. As to 1941, a continued high rate of 
operations seems assured. Manufacturers of paper- 
board and kraft paper also have been experiencing 
expanding demand, as a result of the rising trend 
of general business activity. Nevertheless, all is 
not rosy for the industry. In the first place, com- 
paratively large taxes will have to be paid from 
“excess'' earnings. Secondly, those companies 
which are not fully integrated are having profit 
margins squeezed by the materially higher pulp 
prices now prevailing. All in all, the shares of most 
of the companies in this group remain distinctly 
speculative. 


NEW RECORDS FOR SHIPBUILDING: The 
shipbuilding industry last year experienced a rate 
of activity not seen since the last World War, and 
every indication is that 1941 will establish an even 
higher peak. At the beginning of the year, more 
than |.5 million gross tons of construction were on 
hand, as against about |.! million tons at the begin- 
ning of 1940, and less than 500,000 tons on Jan- 
uary |, 1939. Placement of an even greater volume 
of business is limited only by the lack of shipbuild- 
ing facilities, although the latter are being ex- 
panded as rapidly as possible. Nevertheless, it is 
unlikely that the industry will repeat the spectacular 
profits of the 1915-1919 period, for several reasons. 
Important among these are the limitations placed on 
profits on governmental business, and the excess 
profits taxes. Most companies have a very low 
earnings base, inasmuch as 1935-1939 constituted 
lean years; and their invested capital position also 
is low compared with the value of their output. 
Looking further anead, termination of the present 
war would—if precedent is to be followed—bring 
about a quick contraction of new orders for Ameri- 
can ship yards. 


GOLD MINERS’ RESULTS OFF: Earnings re- 
sults to be reported by leading gold mining com- 
panies for last year do not promise to equal those 
of 1939, the reason being higher taxes and in- 
creased wages and other operating costs. How- 
ever, in most cases declines are not likely to be of 
serious proportions, and despite the fact that fur- 
ther increases in expenses are in prospect, com- 
mensurate further declines in profits are not assured. 
Numerous companies have not been mining their 
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highest grade ore in recent years, and further 
significant cost rises would probably prompt them 
to shift operations to higher grade (and conse- 
quently more cheaply obtained) ores. Excess prof- 
its taxes have not proven a problem for the U. S. 
companies, because of a relatively high 1935-1939 
earnings base. And there seems little chance that 
the price of gold will be lowered at any time in 
the near future. In fact, when a change is eventu- 
ally made, the revision will likely be upward. Al- 
though gold shares can hardly be regarded as suit- 
able for conservative investment purposes, the out- 
look is for a continued return of comparatively 
high speculative income. 


LATE GAINS FOR LEATHERS: For the first 
time in several months, December's output of shoes 
showed an increase over year-ago levels, with a 
rise of 6.3 per cent. This placed the 1940 total 
about 6.2 per cent below that of 1939—a rela- 
tively wide drop for this characteristically stable 
industry. But it must be remembered that com- 
parisons last year were being made with the record 
figures established a year earlier. As to the out- 
look for the current year, significant gains in output 
are in prospect. Not only will larger payrolls stim- 
ulate demand, but military requirements also will 
prove important. Furthermore, the leather industry 
has already received large orders for military 
straps, saddles, belts and a wide variety of other 
equipment made of this material. And here is one 
line where it should not be necessary to expand 
plant capacity because of defense needs, inasmuch 
as considerable excess facilities already exist. 
Leather prices promise to rule higher than they did 
last year, another factor which should improve the 
leather industry's showing. Nevertheless, the latter 
will remain fundamentally speculative. As to the 
shoe companies, 1941 performance should compare 
favorably with that of 1940, and leading shares in 
this group continue to occupy an income status. 


COAL SHARES REMAIN UNATTRACTIVE: 
With minimum price schedules for bituminous be- 
coming effective last October |, consumers stocked 
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heavily in anticipation thereof, with the result that 
production for the full year showed a substantial 
gain over that of 1939. However, the Coal Act 
expires next April 26, and there is by no means 
agreement in the industry that it should be ex- 
tended. Of course, the high rate of industrial 
activity now in prospect will undoubtedly mean 
better demand for the fuel. But this is not likely 
to result in material price improvement, inasmuch 
as higher prices would place bituminous at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with natural gas, hydroelec- 
tric power and oil. Although the outlook in genera! 
is for some betterment of operating results, the 
coal shares remain fundamentally unattractive. 


POWER OUTPUT UP: Latest weekly figure on 
electric power production shows a 10.6 per cent 
increase over that of the same week last year, the 
widest year-to-year gain to be shown since early 
last August. Significant, too, may be the fact that 
the use of energy in the latest week topped that of 
the first week of December, at which time output is 
usually building up to the annual peak which occurs 
just before the end of the holiday shopping season. 
Power production has gotten off to a good start for 
1941, and there is every indication that the year 
will continue to be characterized by gains over 
1940. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 


Retail Trade—Department store sales hold wel 
above year-ago levels. 

Cigarette Output—Attains new high record for 
December. 

Copper—Strong consumer demand continues. 


NEUTRAL: 


National Defense—Industry begins own census of 
facilities to speed production. 

Stock Taxes—New drive launched in N. Y. State 
Legislature to lighten burden on security transfers. 
Multiple Trading—SEC begins first formal attempt 
to force N.Y.S.E. to revise rule forbidding multiple 
trading. 


NEGATIVE: 


Rail Priorities—May be seen in order to assure un- 
interrupted flow of raw materials to arms plants. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based upon studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 102 4.90% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4!/2s, 2003 100 4.50 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 98 5.10 103, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/os,'70.. 95 4.73 102!/, 
FOR PROFIT: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 108 3.70 106 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4'/2s,'52. 97 4.63 102!/, 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 8I 6.17 105 
United Drug. deb. 5s, '53........ 88 5.68 104 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 80 5.00 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum.. 99 6.06% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 102 3.92 107!/, 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex-war) 43 5.23 481/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 104 5.71 105 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 98 4.59 107 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.. 85 4.70 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 78 6.41% 100 
Chic. Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.... 43 6.97 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 62 5.64 100 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A" 105 6.60 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 514% cum. 96 5.72 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


——Earnings—— 
STOCKS Price, Dive Yield 1935 
Adams-Millis .......... 22 $1.00 45% $3.54 b$1.56 
Am. Machine & Fdry.... 13 0.80 6.1 0.95 b0.64 
Best & Company ...... 32 2.00 6.2 £3.42 b1.29 
Borden Company ...... 20 «1.40 7.0 1.81 b0.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 91 5.00 5.6 Rs. Re 
Chesapeake & Ohio... .. 43 3.00 69 3.48 $3.94 
Corn Products ......... 46 3.00 65 3.32 cl.89 
First National Stores.... 41 2.50 6.1 h3.34 b1.57 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more re- 
stricted than in the selection of the “Business Cycle" group. 


stocks 
26 J$1.35 5.2% $1.90 
Louisville Gas & E."A".. 19 1.50 7.9 2.33 y$2.46 
Melville Shoe ......... 32 2.00 62 2.65 b1.29 
Pacific Lighting ........ 38 8693.00 7.9 3.60 y2.74 
Standard Brands ....... 7 Jo.50 7.1 0.51 c0.48 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 34 2.25 6.6 2.53 cl.88 


Union Pacific R. R...... 82 6.00 7.3 6.74 ~—-s5.15 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. f—Including extras. b—Half-year. c—Nine months. 
#—12 months to Jan. 31, 1940. h—Fiscal year to Mar. 31, 1940. s—I1 months to Nov. 30. y—!2 months to Oct. 31. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


1940 —Earnings—— 
STOCKS 
Allis-Chalmers .......... 33 $1.50 $2.09 $2.12 
American Brake Shoe...... 37 2.10 2.39 2.13 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 30 ... hD3.40  bD0.32 
American Cyanamid "B".. 35 ¢0.60 2.07 cl.6l 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 34 1.50 1.54 2.18 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F..... 1.00 0.95 $1.49 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 84 5.00 5.75 c9.72 
24 2.25 1.09 2.17 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 30 2.20 4.09 cl.88 
Commercial Solvents ..... 10 0.25 0.61 0.61 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 26 0.50 2.80 b2.06 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 38 So 0.79 r5.97 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 38 2.00 2.76 2.91 
General Amer. Transport... 54 3.00 3.11 ¢3.24 
Glidden Company ........ 14 1.00 k1.70 k1.56 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios. The price changes which have occurred since origi- 
nal purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among 
the individual issues. Consequently, subscribers should con- 
sult our inquiry department before making initial purchases. 


1940 —Earnings—— 
stocks 
Kennecott Copper ....... 34 $2.75 $3.14 ¢b$2.29 
Lima Locomotive ........ 28 DO.54 
Mathieson Alkali ........ 30 1.50 1.12 1.36 
May Dept. Stores........ 53 3.00 23.50 b1.20 
McCrory Stores .......... 15 1.25 1.95 c0.82 
National Acme .......... 21 1.00 1.16 04.18 
New York Air Brake....... 42 3.00 2.89 5.11 
Paraffine Companies ...... 37 2.25 g3.40 
Pennsylvania Railroad. ..... 24 1.50 2.43 $2.96 
Standard Oil (N. J.)...... 34 1.75 3.27 as 
8 1.31 0.21 
Thompson Products ....... 33 1.75 3.90 c5.09 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 49 3.50 3.02 2.87 


t—Before depletion. }—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. 


c—Nine months. D—Deficit. g—Fiscal year to June 30, 1940. 


h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal years 


to Oct. 31, 1939 and 1940. r—!2 months to Nov. 30. s—I1 months to Nov. 30. z—Fiscal year to Jan. 31, 1940. 
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MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


AFTER MOVING downward almost uninterruptedly 
for ten sessions, stocks turned upward last Wednesday. 
Once again, the rails assumed leadership and prices of 
the carrier shares moved steadily toward their rally highs 
of last November. Approximately 25 per cent of all 
business on the floor was concentrated in the rails. But 
on the following day, the accumulation of favorable re- 
ports from the steel industry began to take effect. One 
result was that the steel group shared honors with the 
rails as far as volume was concerned. 


THE RATHER dull state of affairs on the Exchange 
is hardly an index of the activity now taking place over 
matters affecting Wall Street. In Washington, the New 
York Stock Exchange is trying to convince the SEC 
that ‘multiple trading” should be eliminated. The Big 
Board constitution forbids members to make markets 
on the floors of other exchanges in shares which are 
listed in New York, but full enforcement of this rule 
was postponed last September. Thus far in the hear- 
ing, Boston brokers have declared that ending of mul- 
tiple trading would be “disastrous” for them. Mean- 
while, the SEC—which does not see eye-to-eye with 
the Big Board on this matter—will have the final say 
as to whether or not multiple trading is in the “public 
interest.” 


NEXT burning question on the financial calendar is 
competitive bidding. Has the SEC the statutory power 
to compel competitive bidding for utility security issues? 
The Commission says that it has. The investment bank- 
ing industry says that it hasn’t. At the same time, the 
IBA has marshaled an impressive list of reasons to 
show why the time-honored method of direct negotia- 


tion is economically desirable. Hearings on this matter 
are scheduled to begin this week—again in Washington. 
But Emmett F. Connely, president of the Investment 
Bankers Association, has asked for a postponement. He 
feels that insufficient time has been allowed for his in- 
dustry to study the report of the SEC’s Public Utilities 
Division staff, entitled, “The Problem of Maintaining 
Arm’s-Length Bargaining and Competitive Conditions 
in the Sale and Distribution of Securities of Registered 
Public Utility Holding Companies and Their Sub- 
sidiaries.” 


COMING back to New York—and a ray of light. The 
Merchants’ Association there has launched a drive for 
revision of the State transfer tax “along lines intended 
to bring back to New York a large amount of security 
trading which has been lost to cities in other states.” 
Last year, this body was a big factor in having passed 
a bill ending double taxation of odd-lot trading. But 
it was vetoed by Governor Lehman on the ground that 
the State could not afford the loss in taxes that would 
be involved. 


THIS YEAR, however, the Association points out that 
this reason no longer holds. For indicated surplus in 
the 1941-42 fiscal year should be around $33 million. 
Incidentally, the Merchants’ Association has suggested 
other changes in the State’s fiscal policies, but it has put 
reduction of the stock transfer tax among the first items 
in a recommendation sent to the Governor. At this writ- 
ing, nothing new has developed. But a quick check of 
sentiment among leaders in the financial district reveals 
a fair amount of confidence that some sort of tax relief 
will be voted at this session—Written, January 23. 


Shares Net 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
ages 72,800 6734 65% —2% 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 52,800 36% 33% —2% 
General Motors ........... 47 
Atchison Topeka & S. Fe.. 50,800 21% 23 +1% 
Southern Pacific ......... 50,500 8% 95% +% 
Paramount Pictures ....... 40,500 11% 11 —y 
General Electric .......... 35,200 35% 34% | 
Republic Steel ......c0ee. 34,600 21% 20% —1% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ...... 30,600 9% 8% —¥% 
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THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS— WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21, 1941 


Shares -—Price— Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Curtiss-Wright............ 29,500 9Y% 834 —% 
Commonwealth Edison .... 28,200 29 27% —1% 

Consolidated Edison ...... 26,800 23 22 —1l 
26,400 23% 22% — % 
Anaconda Copper ......... 25,700 26% 24% —1% 
Standard Oil of California. . 24,000 20% 18% —1% 
Bendix Aviation .......... 21,100 34% 35% +1% 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 20,200 87 83% —34 
19,300 39 36% —2% 
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INDUSTRY REVIEWS—FORECASTS IN LIGHT OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


previous record of the industry. Pro- 
ductive floor space virtually doubled 
and preliminary estimates indicate 
that 1940 deliveries were in excess of 
$600 million as against $225 million 
in 1939, the next best year. Profits 
before taxes were in new high ground. 
The current year promises to set new 
records, with the industry entering 
1941 with an order backlog of some 
$3 billion. Furthermore, plans (al- 
ready under way) will give the in- 
dustry this year almost four times the 
productive floor space it had at the 
beginning of 1940. Costs have risen 
and taxes will continue heavy. Never- 
theless, the tremendous volume of 
business already on the books sug- 
gests an extension of the profit trends 
in the current year. 


Chemicals: 


Total production 
of the chemical in- 
dustry reached a 
new high last year. 
Consumption was 15 per cent over 
1939 and exports were practically 
double the average of the three years 
preceding the war. Current condi- 
tions prompt a comparison with 


World War I, when this industry 
was one of the weakest links in our 
defense armor. Today it has fully 
grown up and is completely capable of 
fulfilling its vitally important rdle in 
the armament program. The indus- 
try’s benefits from this program have 
so far been largely indirect. The bulk 
of the chemicals produced last year 
went to several of the industry’s nor- 
mally best customers which during 
the latter half of 1940 were operating 
at capacity although only part of their 
output was directly supplying defense 
needs. Such outlets included the tex- 
tile, pulp and paper, motor, steel and 
glass industries. For 1941 this busi- 
ness should continue on an increasing 
scale, supplemented by a large pro- 
duction program for ammunition and 
other materials directly connected 
with war orders, plants for which are 
now under construction. 

This entire war business comes on 
top of a strong secular expansion for 
the chemical industry which would 
have set new records for 1940 even 
without the defense program. Chief 
reasons for this “natural” growth are 
the many new discoveries, during the 
past several years, of products with a 
high commercial value. They have 
given the industry a new function, 
that of purveyor of new basic raw 


FERTILIZERS 


|NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURE - High Grade 
Superphosphate—Multiple Superphosphate 

MINE - - - = = Florida Pebble Rock Phosphate—Tennessee Rock Phos- 
phate—Muriate of Potash—Sulphate of Potash—Kyanite 

OPERATE - - - = 24 Plants for manufacture of complete Fertilizers 

DEALERS - - - = in all Fertilizer Materials 


Complete Fertilizers and Chemicals— 


Southern Headquarters : 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Phosphate Mines: 
Mulberry, Fic. - Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. - Wales, Tenn. 


Potash Mines: 
Carisbad, New Mexico 


materials such as nylon, vinyon, arti- 
ficial rubber and, above all, the nu- 
merous forms of plastics. The gen- 
eral increase in consumers’ purchasing 
power should create an excellent op- 
portunity for the commercial intro- 
duction of many more new products 
which today are still in the laboratory 
stage. 

This generally optimistic picture, 
however, also has one adverse factor. 
The industry is heavily penalized by 
the excess profits tax. Last year the 
industry paid out about a third of its 
earnings in such taxes. But despite 
this handicap, earnings in most in- 
stances have been expanding at such 
a rate that total net continues to 
grow, though at a retarded pace. And 
so 1941 holds reasonable promise of 
being another banner year for the in- 
dustry. 


Textiles: 


New records 
were hung up last § 
year by three of the 
leading textile 
fibres: cotton, wool and rayon. (Silk, 
on the other hand, experienced the 
smallest demand for about twenty 
years.) The obvious explanation of 
this gratifying picture is the defense 
program. But of the estimated 1940 
production of some 9.9 billion square 
yards of cotton, no more than 10 per 
cent can be traced directly to military 
orders. The largest increase in de- 
mand came from the heavy industries, 
which normally consume about 40 
per cent of the annual output and 
which took 60 per cent of last year’s 
production. Mill consumption of ap- 
parel wool, however, under the direct 
stimulus of large orders for army ma- 
terials was the highest since 1918. 

With little direct benefit from the 
defense program, consumption of fila- 
ment rayon yarns with an estimated 
390 million pounds continued its up- 
ward trend, showing a gain of about 
8 per cent over 1939. At no time 
during the past year were stocks in 
excess of two weeks needs, and at the 
year-end only a four days supply was 
on hand. A drop of 65 per cent in 
imports of rayon yarns greatly con- 
tributed to the 55 per cent rise in 
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domestic production. In addition, 
demand for this fibre from South 
American countries is growing, inas- 
much as they are cut off from their 
former European sources of supply. 
The drop in silk consumption was 
helped along by the increasing com- 
petition from nylon yarns, which re- 
duced demand for silk from the hos- 
iery trade—its chief outlet—by 17 per 
cent last year. 

The textile industry as a whole en- 
tered 1941 with production schedules 
at capacity and enough orders already 
on its books to assure full operations 
for at least the first half of the year. 
The immediate outlook is for profit- 
able operations for this highly volatile 
industry, where many units have had 
to be satisfied with only meager re- 
turns for a number of years. But the 
present spurt is only temporary re- 
lief. While alleviating, it does not 
solve the fundamental difficulties and 
problems, such as overcapacity in 
normal times, sporadic bursts of ac- 
tivity causing overstocking and ensu- 
ing depressions, and the traditional 
lack of cooperation within the indus- 
try itself, which so far has prevented 
the attainment of a balance between 
production and demand. For the time 
being these troubles are forgotten, and 
the industry's main concern is filling 
the orders on hand. 


Foods: 


In more ways 
than one, food 
represents our old- 
est as well as our 
most essential industry. At the same 
time, it is one of the nation’s most 
competitive businesses. Looking back 
at 1940, the year was distinguished 
by the fact that retail sales through 
all food outlets approached some 
$10.7 billion—a year-to-year gain of 
4.7 per cent and the largest total 
since 1930, when prices were much 
higher. 

Despite larger sales, profits of 
highly diversified food companies did 
not measure up to 1939, a fact that 
was reflected in lower dividends by 
principal units in the trade. Total 
distributions of roughly $135 million, 
during the first eleven months of 
1940, scored a decline of about 6.6 
per cent as compared with the like in- 
terval a year ago. Among the more 
important reasons were the follow- 
ing: foreign exchange losses, restric- 
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A Brief New Year’s Report 
to 7 Important People 


VERY YEAR, at about this time, we 

like to make an informal report 
about General Foods . . . to the fol- 
lowing important people: 


Mr. and Miss Employe, in our plants 
and offices... Mr. Farmer, from whom 
we buy... Mr. Grocer, who handles our 
goods... Mr. and Mrs. Investor, who 
supply the company’s capital...and you, 
Mrs. Consumer, who buy and use our 
products. 


We want you, especially, to know 
more about us and what we are doing 
—for our success depends upon our 
continuing to merit your confidence. 
Briefly— 


We are pleased to re- 
port continued prog- 
ress in serving you bet- 
ter during 1940. 
Through the work car- 
ried on in our Research 
Laboratories and Con- 
sumer Service Kitchens, we continued 
to improve further the quality of many 
General Foods Products you have long 
been using ... and to make them avail- 
able in greater variety and in more 
convenient forms. As a further serv- 
ice, we developed delicious new rec- 
ipes... and distributed more than a 
million copies of recipe booklets. At 
the same time, our prices are mod- 
erate. For example, Sanka Coffee, 
which used to cost $1 a pound, is now 
priced at about 33¢. The price of 
Grape-Nuts was reduced last year by 
16% ... and there were reductions in 
several other General Foods prod- 
ucts ... evidence that we constantly 
strive to give you the best food prod- 
ucts that can be produced, at moder- 
ate prices. 


General Foods never 
ceases its efforts to im- 
prove the working rela- 
tionships with its per- 
sonnel. Thus, all regu- 
lar employes receive va- 
cations with pay ... and 
there is a co-operative retirement plan. 
Among other things, the company 
bears the entire cost of an accident- 


and-sickness plan for its employes 
- «and shares the cost of a group 
life insurance plan. 


From farmers and other 
producers, General 
Foods buys vast quanti- 
ties of the choicest raw 
materials. For example, 
our annual needs re- 
quire 400,000 acres of 
special wheat ... more than 94,000 
acres of corn ... the output of more 
than 10,000 dairy cows ... and even 
a farm of more than 2,400 acres for 


asparagus alone! 


Every third retail store 
in the U. S. sells food 
products. Nearly all 
food stores sell G. F. 
products. We supply 
them with quality prod- 
ucts which sell more 
easily because they enjoy consumer 
acceptance. We support their efforts 
with vigorous advertising and many 
merchandising helps. We give them 
ideas on how to be the kind of mer- 
chants who can better serve the Amer- 
ican consumer. 


General Foods is liter- 
ally owned by the pub- 
lic. There are 66,700 
stockholders. Counting 
their families, over 
250,000 people share 
directly in General 
Foods dividends. Nearly half of our 
stockholders are women. Many are 
our own employes. The average hold- 
ing of all stockholders is about 80 
shares each. No one stockholder 
owns as much as 7% of the stock. 
Nearly 50% of our stockholders own 
10 shares or less. 


SUMMING UP, we want it known that 
every person in General Foods prizes 
your good will and pledges every ef- 
fort toward still further progress in 
1941 for your benefit. 


General Foods 
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THIS ‘NEW, MODERN 
; INSULATION BOARD PLANT IMPROVES 


Opening in 1941, this efficient, new factory at Meridian, Mississippi, makes Flintkote one of the 
largest producers of insulation board products. Other Flintkote plants, improved and expanded, 
keep pace with rapidly increasing demand for building materials, industrial asphalt, 
paper board, and automotive products. 


INSULATION PRODUCTS 
Flintkote insulating board productsoffer 
many money-saving advantages for 
homes and buildings. These versatile 
materials serve as structural insulating 
sheathing in walls and roofs, as plaster 
base, and as decorative and insulating 

interior wall and ceiling finishes. 


ROOFING AND SIDING 
Flintkote building materials for roofs Seeqesrth 
and sidewalls benefit from vital pat- —/\=— 
ents and modern styling. From fire-resistant as- 
phalt roofing to basement waterproofing mater- 
ials, specialized Flintkote products speed home 
construction and modernization. 


SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
meg Plant maintenance costs are cut by 
Flintkote asphalt coatings widely 


. used in major industries. Specify Flintkote for 


wear-proof floors, water-proof walls and weather- 
proof roofs. Applied hot or cold, Flintkote pro- 
vides economical built-up roofs. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
Flintkote produces felts, fibres and gem, 
coatings which keep cars of all prices 

quieter and more comfortable. Flintkote prod- 
ucts deaden sound, absorb vibration and insulate 
against heat and cold in cars and aircraft. 


PAPER BOARD PRODUCTS 
dass), Serving 11 Western states, Flintkote’s 
Pioneer Division operates a modern 
plant for producing paper board products: box- 
board, chipboard, mulch papers and corrugated 
containers (and building materials as in East). 
AIRFIELD CONSTRUCTION 
Driveways, highways and airport 
runways are quickly and econom- 
ically built with Flintkote asphalt 
emulsions and ‘Colas’. Long- 


wearing “‘black-top’”’ road con- 
struction saves taxes. 


CAMOUFLAGE COATINGS 
>: Concealment for factory build- 


A ings is provided by Flintkote cam- 
sD ouflage coatings similar to those 


which have proved effective under war conditions. 


For advice on your industrial problems where an asphalt product might 


offer a solution, Flintkote engineers and research men are available. 


THE FLINTKOTE company 
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tions in export trade, fluctuations of 
inventories in distributing channels 
and substantially higher taxes. Never- 
theless, leading food officials are gen- 
erally of the opinion that none of 
these problems is impossible to solve. 
Over a long period of years in its 
highly varied history, the food indus- 
try has met one obstacle after an- 
other and emerged the better for it. 

With defense spending having at- 
tained huge proportions, public pur- 
chasing power is destined to extend 
its upward spiral in 1941. Asa result, 
the food products industry, in 1941, 
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is slated to exceed the record tonnage 
of last year. This points up the pos- 
sibility of a “sellers’ market” over the 
months to come. Notwithstanding, 
enlightened food manufacturers are 
unlikely to ride this tide to the detri- 
ment of the industry at large. In- 
stead, they may be expected to put 
greater efforts into advertising and 
the improvement of their products. It 
is by such a course that they will be 
able to sell increasing quantities at the 
lowest prices consistent with their ob- 
ligations to investors, employes, dis- 
tributors and the public at large. 


Steels: 


Ingot production 
last year of more 
than 65 million net 
tons broke all pre- 
vious records, considerably exceeding 
the 51.6 million ton production for 
1939 and the previous peak of 60.8 
million tons recorded in 1929. The 
large volume of output permitted 
profits which were not only good, but 
in some cases were record-breaking, 
despite the increases in taxes. Steel 
producers as a group were not hit 
very hard by the excess profits tax be- 
cause of their large invested capital. 
As had occurred in each of the two 
previous years, flat rolled steel prices 
underwent a period of weakness, but 
vigorous action by the largest inter- 
est plus increasing demand soon cor- 
rected this. Very few increases were 
made in base prices later in the year, 
however, despite sharp advances in 
the cost of scrap, ferro-alloys and 
other raw materials, and a moderate 
rise in pig iron quotations. 

Exports exceeded the 1917 record, 
probably amounting to over 7 million 
tons against 2.2 million tons for the 
previous year. Some 15 per cent of 
our finished steel output was shipped 
abroad, with the British Empire tak- 
ing about two-thirds of the total. A 
licensing system was placed in effect 
for steel exports as of January 1 of 
this year, but shipments to the British 
Empire and to this hemisphere are 
not likely to be curtailed unless by 
lack of shipping space. Actual de- 
fense needs for steel last year were 
relatively small, being concentrated 
largely in shapes, plates, bars and 
alloys. The automotive, building, rail- 
road, shipbuilding and machinery in- 
dustries were good customers in 1940, 
though container demand lagged 
somewhat. 

The tremendous flood of orders in 
recent months has raised considerable 
question as to the adequacy of present 
productive facilities, and the leading 
units have announced extensive ex- 
pansion programs, particularly in 
electric steel. Priorities machinery 
has been set up and may have to be 
invoked later in the year. Producers 
are already booked well into the sec- 
ond quarter, though in view of the 
large recent volume of advance buy- 
ing it seems probable that demand will 
slacken to some extent later on. For 
technical reasons, output may do the 
same. In terms of ingots, domestic 
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defense needs are likely to total some 
6 million tons this year, exports to the 
British Empire 8 million tons and to 
other destinations 2 million tons, 
while other domestic demand will 
maintain operations at a high level. 
Profits this year should be substantial, 
subject to the unpredictable effects of 
higher taxes and possible increases in 
labor and other costs. 


Oils: 


Both production 
and consumption 
of crude oil and the 
major refined prod- 
ucts set new peaks in 1940. On the 
demand side, light fuel oils showed 
the most impressive gain due to a 
record volume of oil burner installa- 
tions. The large automobile output, 
plus an increase in fuel consumption 
per car, enabled gasoline use to regis- 
ter an encouraging gain. The im- 
provement in demand was entirely 
domestic, however ; exports of refined 
products as a whole declined by al- 
most a third, with foreign shipments 
of gasoline dropping some 44 per cent. 

The year started out with gasoline 
stocks already excessive, and increas- 
ing at a rapid rate, due to production 
for an export demand which did not 
materialize and the necessity of main- 
taining refinery runs of crude at high 
levels in order to meet the large re- 
quirements for fuel oils. At the start 
of the heavy consuming season in 
April, inventories of gasoline were 
more than 10 million barrels larger 
than they had been at the 1939 peak. 
Better judgment was exercised by re- 
finery operators later in the year; 
crude runs were curtailed somewhat 
and the yield of light fuel oil was 
stepped up at the expense of gasoline. 

This policy led to a considerable 
improvement in the industry’s statis- 
tical position; at the end of 1940 the 
excess of gasoline stocks over those 
prevailing a year before had been cut 
to about two million barrels, while in- 
ventories of light fuel oils were some 
10 million barrels larger than those 
held at the end of 1939. Nevertheless, 
the uneconomic level of gasoline 
stocks prevailing during the year had 
a drastic effect on prices for this im- 
portant product, which were lower 
than for any other year since 1919 
with the exception of 1933. 

Large unit sales, a favorable price 
level for fuel oils and fairly adequate 
gasoline quotations enabled most units 
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in laying the first pipe- 
line from the rich Penn- 
sylvania oil fields to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The savings this pipe-line 
achieved in lower transportation 
costs as compared with the ox cart 
and freight method it supplanted 
brought the first great impetus to the 
development of petroleum products. 


History repeats itself in 1941 as it 
has in the intervening years! The 


early months of the year will mark 
Tide Water Associated’s completion 
of the country’s most modern gaso- 
line refining unit .. . No. 7. It is fur- 
ther evidence of the progressive 
policy of the Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company to give the American 
motorist still greater quality in 
petroleum products. 


As the future demands, Tide Water 
Associated will continue to pioneer 
so that the motoring public may be 
best served ... with the best. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK - 


SAN FRANCISCO - 


TULSA 


Makers of Flying A Gasolines and Veedol Motor Oils and Greases 


to record considerable earnings im- 
provement in the first half of the 
year, but much of this gain was dis- 
sipated during the second half. More 
effective proration regulations and a 
sharp decline in production from the 
Illinois field should permit crude pro- 
duction to be kept within reasonable 
bounds this year, and it is likely that 
more discretion will continue to be 
exercised in refinery operation. Thus, 
the industry may soon find a solution 
to its statistical problems; if so, the 
six per cent further gain in demand 
expected this year should permit con- 
siderably higher profits. 


Electrical 
Equipment: 


The stimulus of 
the domestic de- 
fense program has 
resulted in a comparatively sharp 
increase in most divisions of the elec- 
trical equipment industry’s business in 
1940. Beginning in mid-year, large 
orders were placed by public utility 
companies and general industry cus- 
tomers for heavy electrical generating, 
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OF A ONE-MILE TUNNEL THAT REACHED 
AROUND THE WORLD 


IFTY YEARS ago the first large-scale 

development of hydroeleetric power 
was inaugurated with the breaking of 
ground for the construction of a 6,700- 
foot tunnel, bored under what was then 
the village of Niagara Falls, in which the 
tailrace waters of one of the present hydro- 
electric plants on the American side of the 
Niagara River were to be discharged into 
the River below the Falls. The event also 
paved the way for the world’s first trans- 
mission of electricity over long distances. 


More significant than the actual break- 
ing of ground for the tunnel itself, the 
event marked the engineering triumph of 
those early power poineers who, in the 


face of nature’s obstacles and over the 
skepticism of scientific men of their day, 
persisted in their ideas until ultimately 
they brought about abundant low-cost 
hydroelectric power that made the Niagara 
Frontier into the greatest electro-metal- 
lurgical and electrochemical center in the 
world. 


The Niagara Hudson System—of which 
this great development is now a part— 
points with pride to the accomplishment 
of those Niagara pioneers, for their efforts 
were typical of the history of American 
business through which men of vision and 
courage have built a great country. 


NIAGARA tell HUDSON 


For a complimentary 4 of *‘Niagara’s Pioneers” — a 40-page illustrated booklet dealing with the thrilling story 


of the development of Ni 


iagara Power, write Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, 15 Broad Street, New York. 


distributing and industrial equipment, 
and this demand continued for the 
remainder of the year. Actual ship- 
ment of goods increased substantially 
over year earlier levels. Furthermore, 
the high level of orders now on the 
industry’s books indicates that a 
period of sustained high operations in 
the heavier lines will be witnessed for 
a considerable time ahead. 

Improved consumer incomes helped 
the household appliance lines. It is 
estimated that unit sales of washing 
machines were slightly ahead of the 
1.4 million of 1939, while vacuum 
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cleaner sales may have set an all-time: 


high. Although refrigerator prospects 
in the current year are not unusually 
bright, the household appliance divi- 
sion should be able to register further 
moderate gains in reflection of the 
improved prospects in the washing 
machine and vacuum cleaner fields. 
National and international develop- 
ments last year created a larger radio 
audience and increased the demand 
for sets. Early estimates are that the 
industry sold 25 per cent more sets 
in 1940 than in 1939. However, the 
increasing proportion of total sales 


represented by low-priced receivers 
suggests that dollar volume as well as 
profit margins were lower. Small set 
sales will probably be maintained in 
1941. In the large set field, the tech- 
nical difficulties involved in producing 
television and “FM” sets at popular 
prices are obstacles that still require 


. solution. However, public interest in 


radio continues keen, and this factor 
plus improving consumer incomes 
suggests that operations in 1941 will 
compare favorably with last year. 


Utilities: 

The electric divi- 
sion of the public 
utility industry 
established another new high in 1940 
with consumption of electricity in- 
creasing about 12 per cent over 1939. 
The gain in revenues was about 6 
per cent, reflecting a continued down- 
ward trend in domestic rates and the 
fact that a large part of the increase 
in sales occurred in the industrial di- 
vision, where basic rates are very low. 

All present signs point to a sub- 
stantial further gain in production of 
electricity in 1941. The high rate of 
manufacturing activity arising from 
the defense program and other fac- 
tors is progressively increasing the 
industrial load and residential sales 
are expected to continue an upward 
trend. A complete transition to a 
war economy would presumably mean 
a marked contraction in electric ap- 
pliance sales at some later time, but it 
is unlikely that this factor will ap- 
pear as a significant check to domestic 
consumption during the current year. 

Since indications for electric output 
are decidedly favorable, the question 
of profits resolves itself largely into a 
matter of rates, costs and taxes. The 
utility companies generally seem to 
be in a good position to resist any 
pressure for lower rates which may 
develop in 1941 and, although some 
increase in operating costs is to be 
expected, the probabilities suggest 
moderate rather than heavy inroads. 
In respect to taxes, the outlook pre- 
sents greater uncertainties. If addi- 
tional federal taxation is concentrated 
largely in excess profits taxes, the in- 
dustry will be in a good position, as 
it has large exemptions from this type 
of taxes on the basis of invested 
capital. On the other hand, a sharp 
increase in the “normal” income tax 
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rate would adversely affect the status 
of a number of stocks of companies 
which have been earning current divi- 
dend rates by small margins. 

Of potentially greater importance 
is the attitude of the SEC in respect 
to certain accounting policies. This 
agency has taken the position that the 
current depreciation rates and depre- 
ciation reserves of many companies 
are insufficient. Under Section 12 of 
the Public Utility Act, the SEC could 
direct the operating subsidiaries of 
holding companies to reduce divi- 
dends in cases where it considers de- 
preciation accounting to be inade- 
quate. This factor should be watched 
as it may prove to be the most im- 
portant single influence upon utility 
equities and holding company securi- 
ties in 1941. 

Because a large part of its output is 
devoted to industrial uses, the natural 
gas industry faces very favorable sales 
prospects in 1941. The rate situa- 
tion, however, affects the outlook for 
certain individual companies in this 
group which have been subjected to 
investigations and rate orders by fed- 
eral agencies. The outlook for the 


manufactured gas industry is less fa- 
vorable, since its potentialities for in- 
creased sales are restricted, providing 
an inadequate offset to higher costs 
and taxes. 


Indications are 
that 1940 was the 
biggest building 
year since 1930. 
According to the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, total value of construction 
contracts (in 37 Eastern states) was 
slightly above $4 billion last year. 
This represents a gain of 13 per cent 
over 1939. 

During the early months of 1940, 
awards lagged year-ago comparatives. 
But beginning with the Spring, 
monthly totals rose above like 1939 
levels and the year ended in a strong 
uptrend. Reviewing the 1940 record, 
it is interesting to note that private 
awards (especially in the residential 
field) were the chief sustaining factor 
in the first seven months. Starting 
with July, however, contracts for so- 
called “public” construction began to 
assume an important place in the total 
building picture. This was accounted 
for principally by activity on pre- 
paredness account, which began to 
replace the public works programs of 
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NATIONAL GYPSUM EXPANDS 
FACILITIES AND STRENGTHENS 
HOLD ON QUALITY LEADERSHIP! 


18 Plants ... fully geared 
to benefit by what experts 
predict will be “The 


greatest home-building 
year since 1928 1” 


wi its distribution 
belt tightened, with its 
seven year expansion policy 
completed in 1940 with a 
$4,000,000 gypsum plant to 
serve the Metropolitan Area, 
with new paper and chem- 
ical lime plants, National 
Gypsum stands ready to 
serve its country in a period 
of increasing building. 


National has come a long 
way since its basic policies 
were formulated by seven 
men in Buffalo in 1925. 
Then, with only one plant, 
it was decided that National 
would shoot for the quality 
wallboard market, deal only 
with high grade building 
material dealers, stick to the 
wall and ceiling business. 


Today there are more than 10,000 
“Gold Bond” dealers with a line of 
149 items. And National is the only 
wall and ceiling specialist. 


Today 18 strategically located plants 
help to lower distribution costs while 
the sales force has grown from 3 


NEW $4,000,000 NEW YORK 
PLANT JUST COMPLETED 


men to more than 300 specialists. 


You are invited to write on your 
business letterhead for a copy of a 
new booklet entitled ‘‘An idea that 
was too big for one factory .. .” 
Address M. H. Baker, President, Na- 
tional Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


"NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


WALL AND CEILING 


Complete line of Gyp- 
sum Products—famous 
Gold Bond Wall- 
board, Gypsum Sheath- 
ing Board, Gypsum 
Lath, Gypsum Plaster, 
special finishes and 
patented systems of 
erection. ... Insulation 
Products—Fibre Insu- 
lation Board, Foil, Dry 


Fill, Decorative Plank 
and Tile. . . . Metal 
Lath, metal studs, cor- 
ner bead and patented 
metal base and parti- 
tion systems. ... Finish 
and Mason’s Lime. ... 
Texture Finishes and 
Sunflex Paints. ...A 
line of Acoustical Prod- 
ucts to meet every need, 


former years as a ruling influence. 
Analysis of these awards shows that 
practically all major classifications of 
the indusiry were stimulated by de- 
fense spending. This, it should be 
noted, includes the residential cate- 
gory, for Dodge includes cantonment 
work and housing projects around 
plants handling arms orders in this 
classification. 

Insofar as 1941 is concerned, an 
overall building total of around $4.4 
billion is expected or a year-to-year 
increase of about 10 per cent. Re- 
garding this forecast in the light of 


two main divisions—public and pri- 
vate awards—it is estimated that $2.2 
billion will stem from each of these 
sources. Speaking in terms of com- 
parative gains, public building may 
score an increase of as much as 30 
per cent over 1939, while private con- 
struction may rise only nominally. 
While building costs are expected to 
advance, it is believed that most (if 
not all) of the increases will be held 
within moderate bounds. In the event 
that the United States becomes an 
active belligerent, these calculations 
are of course subject to change. 


as 
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Vital to the “American Way” 


N THE land of the free and the home 
I of the brave we enjoy a standard of 
living that for decades has been both 
the envy and the goal of the rest of the 
civilized world. We are far richer in the 
material goods which typify peaceful 
progress—electric light and appliances, 
telephones and automobiles, refrigera- 
. . the list is 
long. Significant is the fact that copper 


tion and transportation . 


is essential to all of these. 


One of America’s basic safeguards 


The uses of copper and its alloys are 
manifold in time of peace and prog- 
ress. And copper is called 
upon today to lend its magic 
touch to the vast endeavor to 


safeguard the Americas, for much of our 
defense equipment depends on copper. 
To provide this vital material, as well 
as zinc, lead and other needed metals, 
Anaconda’s mines, smelters, refineries 
and manufacturing plants are working 
night and day. And, in a short while, 
Anaconda will start producing high- 
grade nodulized manganese ore—thus 
making available an important supply 
of this highly strategic mineral. 
It is needless to say that not only Ana- 
conda, but the entire American copper 
industry, is bending every effort to 
further the defense program, 
pA for in strength lies the way to 


peace and security. 
41300 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


Columbia Pictures 


Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES: STUDIOS: 
729 Seventh Ave. Hollywood 
New York California 


DIVIDEND 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on February 1, 
1941, to stockholders of record on January 15, 
1941. The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 


December 26, 1940 TREASURER 
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Mining: 

Demand for cop- 
per tremen- 
dously stimulated 
by the national de- 
fense program last year, and produc- 
tion, sales and shipments of the red 
metal were by far the largest wit- 
nessed in recent years. While the 
volume of business was only fair dur- 
ing the early months of the year, or- 
ders for fabricated copper products 
piled up during the latter half and 
producers could have sold even more 
metal had they been able to supply it. 
A decidedly tight situation arose late 
in 1940, and when it became apparent 
that domestic production would not 
be sufficiently large to supply domes- 
tic needs plus British requirements, 
the Government contracted to bring 
in Latin American copper duty-free. 
Exports have recently been placed un- 
der a licensing arrangement to con- 
serve supplies. 

The demand for copper during 
1941 will strain the productive facili- 
ties of domestic producers, refiners 
and fabricators to the utmost. Mod- 
eration will continue to be exercised 
with respect to price policies, and thus 
the marginal producers will not bene- 
fit to the full from the high rate of 
output, but subject to the influence of 
new taxes the better situated units 
should enjoy even larger profits in 
1941 than the very satisfactory 1940 
results. 

Demand for lead and zinc also 
showed substantial increases last year. 
Stocks of both metals showed signi- 
ficant declines during the year, but 
supplies of lead, as of copper, were — 
augmented by a larger than usual 
volume of imports. There should be 
no difficulty in producing enough lead 
to supply all requirements this year, 
but an extreme scarcity looms in 
zinc. The latter metal finds greater 
application in output of defense items 
than does lead. Prices of lead and 
zinc have not been allowed to seek the 
high levels which would normally re- 
sult from demand levels as high as 
those recently witnessed, but profit 
margins of the more efficient produc- 
ers are ample and very encouraging 
earnings statements should be turned 
in by these companies in 1941, as in 
1940. 

With the outbreak of the war, it 
had been anticipated that gold mining 
enterprises would be subjected to 
sharp increases in operating costs, but 
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this bearish prediction was not fully 
realized. The better gold producers 
maintained their earning power rather 
well in 1940, partly due to record 
production levels. The indefensible 


silver subsidy is still on the statute 
books; the dollar value of silver out- 
put last year also attained a new 
high, 


In the most im- 
portant division of 
this industry, the 
manufacture of cig- 
arettes, production last year reached 
some 180.7 billion units, or a gain 
of 4.7 per cent over the previous 
high of 172.4 billion cigarettes es- 
tablished in 1939. Usually such a 
trend means higher earnings, especial- 
ly if accompanied by a lowering in 
raw material costs. But, though not 
a beneficiary of the defense program, 
the industry last year was called up- 
on to make substantial contributions 
to defray the costs of rearmament. 
First the excise tax on cigarettes was 
increased from $3 to $3.25 per thou- 
sand, the first change in this levy 
since 1919. It has been estimated 
that last year the Federal Govern- 
ment gathered an additional $22.5 
million in revenues from this small 
increase. Furthermore, cigarette com- 
panies probably contributed an addi- 
tional $5 million in higher income 
taxes. 

As it had become an established 
custom among the larger representa- 
tives of this industry to pay out near- 
ly all of their annual profits to their 
stockholders, the new taxes have be- 
come a serious factor in the determin- 
ation of further distributions. There- 
fore further advances in corporate 
and other taxes in 1941 may bring 
adjustments of the rates of dividend 
payments. 

Leaf tobacco prices last year were 
slightly higher than in 1939, but be- 
cause the industry: averages its in- 
ventory costs over three years, there 
is no actual advance in raw material 
costs for 1941. According to trade 
estimates, “Camel” cigarettes main- 
tained their lead last year, followed 
very closely by “Lucky Strike,” each 
now accounting for roughly 24 per 
cent of total sales with “Chesterfield” 
figured at 22 per cent. Next in line 
was “Philip Morris” with 7 per cent. 
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GROWING EACH YEAR! 


. . . because each year more people join in this 
Call for Philip Morris — people who have dis- 
covered that Philip Morris is a superior cigarette 


— superior for the nose and throat — a superior- 
ity recognized by eminent medical authorities! 


1940 was Philip Morris’ biggest year. Today 
— why not join the thousands of new Philip 
Morris smokers who will make 1941 even bigger? 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


SULPHUR 


AND 


DEFENSE 


Foremost among the raw materials 
for the nation’s defense industries is 
sulphur ... sulphur for explosives 
and steel and gasoline and tires and 
other equipment of defense. In World 
War I sulphur was a major prob- 
lem. Today, however, the Gulf 
Coast sulphur industry stands ready 
to meet not only the record demands 
of the present but the full challenge 
of national defense ahead. Back of 
this change are basic policies of the 
industry itself... the maintenance 
of prospecting in lean years as well 
as good which led to development of 
such important mines as Grande 
Ecaille in ’32 and ’33 ... the plan- 
ning of production which stabilized 
employment and built up inventories 
to meet today’s spurt in demand .. . 
the emphasis on research which im- 
proved mining technique and made 
possible the operation of great mines 
to swell the nation’s sulphur sup- 
plies. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 
122 East 42nd Street New York City 


REYNOLDS 
MOLDED PLASTICS 


Have 
Efficiently Served 
Automotive Needs 


20 YEARS 


Recently Added 
Plant Facilities 
Promise Even 
Better Service 


REYNOLDS 


Automotive Cushion Springs 
Have Long Been Famous in 
Mass Production of Cars 


REYNOLDS SPRING COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Established 1899 


Plants in 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 
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Office 
Equipment: 


Despite contin- 
= ued restriction of 
mits markets in 
Europe, the office 
equipment industry was not far from 
record aggregate volume in 1940. 
Conservative estimates place total of- 
fice appliance business last year at 
around $165 million. This would 
represent a year-to-year increase of 
roughly 11 per cent. 
What accounts for the splendid 
showing of this industry, which nor- 
mally sells 20 to 30 per cent of its 


The romantic and historic back- 
ground of Tucson, the unusual and pic- 
turesque scenery nearby, its excellent fa- 
cilities for entertaining visitors, make this 
America’s ideal winter vacation resort. 


New Streamlined Luxury Train 
December 15, 1940 to March 31, 1941 
Between Chicago and Tucson- Phoenix. 
All-Pullman, extra fare train, with room- 
ettes, double bedrooms, compartments 
and drawing rooms. Diner and Buffet- 
Lounge-Observation Car. Stew- 
ardess-Nurse. Evening departures every 


second day. 
Fine re trains from Chicago—de luxe GOLDEN 
and economy-luxury CALI- 

» Offer extra travel comforts at no 

CREDIT 0 C 
Go Now— | | d 
M. L. MOWRY, G.A.P.D. 


Rock Island Lines 

Room 2122, 500 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 

Phone LO ‘ngacre 5-7071 and 5-7072 

Send complete information: Tucson Al’- 
Expense California Tours (1) Travel on Credit 
0 Shipping My Car. 
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output in foreign countries? Sharply 
increased domestic demand—that and 
a big expansion in business with 
Canada, the Philippine Islands and 
Latin America. Insofar as earnings 
are concerned, leading units will re- 
port a mixed trend. Some will show 
gains over 1939 while others will 
show slight declines. The last named 
will be attributable chiefly to the im- 
pact of higher taxes and the “excess” 
profits levy. In general, however, in- 
dustry profits should be around the 
relatively favorable levels seen in 
1939. 

In respect to 1941, higher business 
activity should make for another new 
high in domestic volume. Besides, 
munitions orders (largely for pre- 
cision parts) will be a factor in keep- 
ing plants at close to present capacity 
levels. (In many cases, current back- 
logs are at the best levels in history.) 
Although higher taxes are expected 
in 1941, further volume gains plus 
somewhat higher prices should help 
to overcome increased costs. Thus, 
maintenance of profit margins is in- 
dicated. 


Rubbers: 


for the rubber in- 
dustry last year, 
the representative stocks of this group 
have been comparatively depressed, 
marketwise. One of the chief reasons 
for this is the uncertainty concerning 
the industry’s sources of raw ma- 
terial, the bulk of which must be im- 
ported from the Far East. The U. S. 
Government has set up plans for a 
reserve of some 415,000 tons, of 
which 235,000 tons were supposed to 
be in this country at the end of last 
year. But so far only 135,000 tons 
have been accumulated in this man- 
ner. 

Though the industry is directly and 
indirectly a beneficiary of the defense 
program, the latter also may add to 
its difficulties. If for instance auto- 
mobile production should be curtailed 
in preference to more important mili- 
tary goods, the original equipment 
market would be materially restricted. 
Some offset of course would be 
found in increased demand for tires 
for the various army vehicles and air- 
plane wheels. On the other hand, ‘in- 
creasing industrial activity and gains 
in consumer purchasing power make 
for larger use of trucks and cars, re- 


sulting in higher tire sales to the re- 
placement trade, which is more profit- 
able than the original equipment 
business—provided tire prices can be 
maintained at remunerative levels. 

While the tire division is still the 
mainstay of the rubber industry, 
miscellaneous rubber goods now con- 
tribute from 30 to 40 per cent to the 
annual sales volume—and even more 
to profits. This division directly par- 
ticipates in army orders. The mis- 
cellaneous rubber goods division is 
expected to show further gains in 
1941 over the satisfactory record of 
last year. Were it not for the uncer- 
tainties inherent in the war, the 1941 
outlook for the industry would be 
much more encouraging. 


Movies: 


The year 1940 
was an eventful one 
for the motion pic- 
ture industry. The 
Government’s anti-trust suit was con- 
cluded and drastic changes in operat- 
ing methods and accounting procedure 
were necessitated by the more ag- 
gressive pursuit of the European war. 
As more parts of Europe became 
“war areas,” exports of film were 
restricted and revenues therefrom 
suffered not only from this develop- 
ment but also from the adverse for- 
eign exchange conditions and govern- 
mental bans against withdrawal of 
currencies. In the South American 
market, foreign competition decreased 
and American producers were able to 
push their product more aggressively. 
On balance, however, income from 
the foreign market was_ sharply 
lower. 

These developments necessitated 
changes in film amortization rates and 
the installation of numerous studio 
economies. The former demanded a 
more intensive development of the 
domestic market while the latter had 
to be made without impairing picture 
quality. 

Even assuming further losses in the 
foreign market as a result of war con- 
ditions, the improving trends in the 
domestic market and the closer con- 
trol over operating costs suggests that 
the current year will be relatively 
satisfactory from the viewpoint of 
profits. The consent decree that set- 
tled the anti-trust litigation will have 
a tendency to increase costs somewhat 
but this should not be a serious 
factor. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 
AND DuE From Banks .... .. « « «'$1,672,535,043.37 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 
Stock OF FEDERAL Reserve BANK... 6,016,200.00 
Loans, Discounts AND 664,189,467.87 
MortGaGes . . . 10,379,106.94 
$3,824,403,346.80 
LIABILITIES 
Capita Funps: 
Unorvipep 36,212,199.17 
$ 236,752,199.17 
DivipEND PayaBLeE Fesruary 11,1941... 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . . 1,396,654.73 
Liasitity as EnporsER ON AND » BILts . 230,671.42 


$3,824,403,346.80 


United States Government and other securities carried at $181,325,330.00 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


JANUARY 29, 1941 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


The first sound movie of the U. S. 
Army mechanized forces in defense 
maneuvers was not made by the War 
Department — Chrysler Corporation, 
through its “Dodge” truck division, 
is the sponsor of the film. . . . Gen- 
eral Foods will soon be ready to add 
oysters, cream and cider for the first 
time to its growing list of “Frosted 
Foods”—Clarence Birdseye has dis- 
covered an “advancing wave” method 
of quick-freezing to take care of these 
products. . Florists throughout 
the country will soon be given an op- 
portunity to go into the insurance bus- 
iness—‘Love Insurance Policies” are 
to be sold for an annual fee and the 
florist will send flowers to wives and 
sweethearts on each birthday, anni- 
versary and appropriate holiday dur- 
ing the year. 


Rubber Rambles 


U. S. Rubber is testing something 
new in jumbo tires which are mount- 
ed on unusually wide rims—this type 
of tire is said to absorb the jolts 
which the present tire carries to the 
frame of the car. Universal 
Pictures will utilize “rubber passes” 


trade associations are 
complaining that they are 
“running off their charts’—the 
reason being that the industries 
they represent are now operating 
beyond their theoretical capacities 
because of defense orders. 


as a publicity stunt to announce the 
coming production of the screen ver- 
sion of “Hellzapoppin’—by stamping 
the passes on rubber, the film com- 
pany hopes that the passes will 
stretch to the length of the run... . 
Latest in men’s sports jackets, devel- 
oped by Marcus Breier’s Sons, is 
styled to stretch with any swing or 
movement of the shoulders—the en- 
tire back of the coat is fashioned from 
a new type of rubberized material... . 
“Bathtub Pillows” are next for those 
who want more comfort while bath- 
ing—Gaston Johnson, Inc., has an 


air-filled cushion of soft rubber which 


is fitted with suction cups to hold it 
firmly in place in any porcelain tub. 


inc 
acsimule 


Sythe any points that can 

be connected by wire (such 
as offices and plants) or by radio 
(as from plane to ground, ship to 
shore, emergency services, etc.]}— 
Finch Communication equipment 
instantaneously transmits and re- 
ceives text and illustrations in ex- 
act facsimile. Write for booklet. 


FINCH TELECOMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


NEW YORK, 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Synthetics 


A new gunpowder, which is both 
smokeless and flashless and cannot 
get moist in damp weather, will soon 
be produced synthetically by Hercu- 
les Powder—use of this powder 
would hide the position of gun bat- 
teries in both day and night. . 
The new “snap-back” nylon of du- 
Pont seems destined to find many 
more uses that just for tennis racquet 
strings—the uniform texture of the 
fiber makes it suitable for violins, 
ukuleles and other stringed instru- 
ments. . . . The shell of the cashew 
nut may serve as the raw material 
for an entirely new industry produc- 
ing synthetic products—Harvel Cor- 
poration of N. J. has a process for 
turning this waste material into arti- 
ficial dyes, perfumes, flavors and ger- 
micides. . . . Swedish patents reveal 
that an industrial process has been 
perfected for making livestock fodder 
directly from woodpulp—the cellu- 
lose feed is said to be unusually suc- 
cessful in fattening animals for mar- 
ket. . . . The problem of Brazil to 
find a new market for coffee is par- 
tially solved in the process of Robert 
Brown Company which converts the 
coffee beans into a bread and cake 
flour that is free of the coffee flavor— 
extremely light pastry and _ crisp 
doughnuts are assured by the use of 
this different flour. . . . A new cof- 
fee substitute will soon make its bow 
under the name of “Ficgo” by a com- 
pany of the same name—made from 
unsulphured figs, the drink is said to 
be very similar in taste and appear- 
ance to coffee but contains no caffeine 
or other narcotic. 


Christenings 


The new low priced wristwatch, 
styled by Ingersoll-Waterbury for 
soldiers and sailors, has been trade- 
named the “Warrior.” . . . General 
Electric has christened its new poly- 
phase inducation electric motor the 
“Tri-Clad” because it affords extra 
protection against (1) physical dam- 
age, (2) breakdown and (3) operat- 
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TO BUYERS OF STANDARD 
TYPEWRITERS: 


Thanks very much for giving 
us our sixth record-breaking 
increase in Royal Standard 
Typewriter sales in the last 
seven years. 


nents to everybody for R 
the Us, to make 1940 AL 
© biggest Sales-year: 
n Royal's entire 
history! 


TYPEWRITER 


Cop; 
yright 1941, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 


JANUARY 29, 194] “Domestic sales only 
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HERE’S AMERICA’S 
MOST DELICIOUS HAM! 


- and the story behind it! 


ARMOUR'’S STAR is the ham that trans- 


forms dinners into banquets. The ham that 
has won a nationwide reputation for rich, 
mellow fiavor... for melt-in-your-mouth 
tenderness. 

And there’s a story behind Star Ham’s 
extra goodness. Armour’s Buyers... men of 
long experience and proved judgment... are 
responsible for buying, on the hoof, the stock 
that will become Star Beef and Lamb and 
Ham and Bacon. Their selections are based 
on the strict quality requirements of the 
Armour label. 

Armour’s Research Scientists are constantly 
working to perfect every step in the process- 
ing of every Armour meat. Methods are con- 
stantly being improved with new machinery, 
new techniques, all laboratory-controlled. 


31 Armour Plants 


There are thirty-one modern Armour plants 
throughout the nation—strategically located 
to provide America’s families with fine meats, 
quickly, easily, economically. And Armour’s 
vast system of refrigerator cars and trucks 
guards freshness and flavor. 

Obviously, Armour and Company does 
more than provide you fine meats, like 
Armour’s Star Ham. It provides jobs, directly 
and indirectly, for tens of thousands of 
American people. It contributes strongly to 
America’s welfare ... and yours. 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY 


ing wear... . Latest in non-inflam- 
mable paint removers, and one which 
eliminates all fire-risk, is called “Saf- 
Te” by Wilson-Imerial, the manufac- 
turer. . . . Largest yet in lipsticks, 
which is 1% times the size of the $1 
unit, will be introduced by Dorothy 
Gray, Ltd., as the “Magnum.” 

The new synthetic rubber raincoats 
of U. S. Rubber will be offered under 
the registered tradename of “Ammo- 
cure. . . . “Streamline” will describe 
the new type flooring of E. L. Bruce 
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Company which is finished and 
waxed before it is laid and thus needs 
no processing after installation. . . . 
Next in shaving creams will be called 
“Brisk,” a product of Armand Com- 
pany that utilizes the “Tritanol” as 
an emulsifier and moistening agent. 

Newest in roofing materials 
from Revere Copper & Brass is “Ro- 
can,’ which is said to afford better 
resistance to corrosion than ordinary 
copper. . . . The improved bed sheet 
of Pacific Mills which fits over the 
end of the mattress like a slip-cover 
will be known as the ““No-Tuk.”. . . 
The new rod-immersion heater that 
fits into the neck of a hot water bottle 
in place of the stopper and keeps it 
continuously warm has been chris- 
tened the “Supreme Miracle” by L. 
G. Hawkins & Company, the maker. 


A PROBLEM YEAR 


Concluded from page 6 


cost of its man power in relation to 
the abnormal demands that war ex- 
pediency will force upon it? In all 
fairness to labor it must be conceded 
it will have to consider what policy 
it will pursue in respect to the in- 
evitable rising costs of living. Unless 
a middle ground is taken, instead of 
an arbitrary attitude, large scale inter- 
ference can develop which would im- 
pede the Government’s need for speed. 
The present situation calls for an 
equilibrium of prices, a balance that 
must be well regulated in order to 
maintain a well rounded stability in 
our economic mechanism. The Ad- 
ministration in its public expressions 
has indicated its policy in this re- 
spect, and that is a control of prices 
to avoid inflation if there are indica- 
tions that they are getting out of hand. 
Talk of the possibility of inflation, 
and it instantly conjures a bugaboo. 
However, it is much more than that 
in reality. The possibility of the 
emergence of inflation before the cur- 
rent emergency has ended cannot be 
set aside. The Government can no 
more check the immutable economic 
laws by official edict than could King 
Canute by his command halt the tides. 
It may be significant that Moody’s 
commodity index already has recently 
risen from 149 to 174. When there 
develops a shortage of labor and of 
production, the index will rise more 
sharply. 
Out of this Pandora box of con- 


fused possibilities and undefined prob- 
abilities, what all will emerge to shape 
the destiny of the stripling 1941? 

No one can hazard the outcome 
with any confidence. It is a guessing 
contest until Washington itself estab- 
lishes its own definite course of action 
and places its markers so plainly on 
the industrial road that they can be 
defined without feeling that further 
on there may be concealed a “detour” 


sign. 
INVESTMENT POLICY? 


Now that we have covered the vari- 
ous aspects of the situation, investors 
will inquire of themselves what should 
be their course of action while this 
haze overhangs the future. For them 
there are two roads open. One of 
them is to maintain complete liquid- 
ity. The other is to place their capi- 
tal in income yielding securities of 
established enterprises under progres- 
sive management, in industries that 
have not exhausted their growth pow- 
er, and where dividends are well pro- 
tected with a cushion of excess earn- 
ings that can absorb whatever in- 
creases in taxation that will have to 
be met in the next few years. 

To maintain complete liquidity 
could well turn out to be a costly 
fallacy. It would mean that many of 
those adopting this policy would have 
to eat into their capital for living ex- 
penses. Furthermore, as inflation en- 
croaches on the general price level the 
purchasing power of the dollar will 
grow less and less. Nor is complete 
security found in Governments or 
other tax-exempts, for if the country 
needs capital it will find ways to reach 
that capital which has sought this 
haven of security. 

On the other hand holders of sound 
income producing equities are pro- 
vided with a cushion flexible enough 
to absorb at least in part the higher 
taxes the nation’s defense program 
will impose on them as well as the 
increased living costs. 

This seems the more sensible and 
prudent investment policy. If the 
selection of values has been wise, 
holders of such securities need not 
concern themselves about whether 
they are foregoing any speculative 
opportunities for should perchance 
1941 resolve itself into a year of ac- 
tive markets, this favorable turn 
would very soon begin to reflect itself 
in the first line of securities—the in- 
come payers, since incomes constitute 
the prime necessity in the expensive 
era of life we are now entering. 
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Our Government, industrial, financial, labor and educational leaders 
are making comprehensive plans for greater progress in the prepared- 
ness program of the United States. 

Collectively, and as individuals, it is our duty to THINK, TALK, 
and ACT constructively in doing our part so that greater speed may 


be made in the advancement and strengthening of our country. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


JANUARY 29, 1941 
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BOSTON 


Portfolio Service for 
Banks - Trustees 
Institutions 


SERVICE is designed 
to assist those responsi- 
ble for the formulation of 
policy and the conservative 
administration of invest- 
ment portfolios. It is avail- 
able on a fee basis. 


Inquiries, or consultation, invited. 


R.W. PresspricheCo. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


68 William Street, New York 


HARTFORD 


Vigilance 


The effect of time and economic 
developments upon investment 
values calls for continual watch- 
fulness. 


A qualified Statistical Depart- 
ment can assist investors in 
meeting problems arising from 
changing conditions. 


Inquiry Invited 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


120 Broadway New York 
REctor 2-5000 
19 Congress St. Boston 


he seemingly interminable “bull 

market in bonds” continued in 
1940 with only one serious interrup- 
tion. As in the preceding year, events 
in Europe produced a shock which 
the markets were temporarily unable 
to withstand. The May slump was 
more severe in the speculative divi- 
sions, but all classes of bonds sold 
off sharply in relation to the scope 
oi their normal fluctuations. But the 
subsequent recovery was rapid and 
by the end of the year, high grade 
obligations and many of the lower 
grade groups had advanced substan- 
tially above the best levels prevailing 
prior to the “blitzkrieg” sell-off. 

But since the end of 1940, U. S. 
Governments, municipals and a large 
part of the high grade corporate list 
have reacted from their all-time 
highs. The medium grade and specu- 
lative divisions have been spotty; 
certain issues affected by favorable 
earnings reports or other good news 
—especially among the secondary 
rails—have advanced, but a larger 
number have declined. The more re- 
cent trend in high grades has been 
attributed mainly to the much pub- 
licized Eccles program, but there are 
other factors, notably the fear of ad- 
verse developments abroad and the 
uncertainties created by a quasi-war 
economy in this country. The latter 
have a restrictive influence upon 
medium grade and speculative bonds 
generally, as well as upon the gilt 
edged group. 

Governmental and central bank 
controls over the money market are 
so important in the determination of 
long term bond market trends that 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, INC. 


SINCE 1863 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone HAnover 2-2900 


United States Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Local Housing Authority Bonds 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 
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any major expansion of these powers 
would be of considerable moment to 
the bond investor. Indications of op- 
position by the Treasury Department 
to the recommendations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve officials raise doubts as 
to whether congressional approval 
can be obtained. The answer to this 
question probably will not be forth- 
coming in the near term future as 
Congress will be fully occupied with 
more pressing matters for the next 
month or two. However, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, although ap- 
parently opposed to the program of 
controls advanced by the Reserve 
Bank authorities, has on several oc- 
casions expressed agreement with the 
widely held view that a large part 
of the deficit financing for defense 
purposes must, to avoid inflationary 
dangers, be effected by sale of gov- 
ernment obligations to individual in- 


‘vyestors rather than to the banks. 


This implies a higher interest rate 
on government financing, which 
would have repercussions in other 
sections of the bond market. 

Apart from a deliberate modifica- 
tion of the Administration’s easy 
money policy, there are other poten- 
tial factors which would tend to re- 
verse the long term upward trend 
of high grade bond prices. The most 
important are (1) defeat of Britain 
or other sweeping German military 
successes; (2) entrance of the Uni- 
ted States into the war; (3) the de- 
velopment of an inflationary boom; 
or (4) loss of confidence in govern- 
ment credit because of protracted 
deficit financing on an unprecedented 
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scale. Since there is no certainty that 
any of these will materialize in 1941, 
no drastic change in the character of 
the bond market is necessarily indi- 
cated, particularly since the huge ex- 
cess bank reserves will continue to 
bolster the market as long as they 
are not counterbalanced by more 
weighty influences. But it does ap- 
pear probable that the new forces 
which are shaping our economy will 
prevent any further extensive rise in 
bonds ranking in the higher invest- 
ment categories, and that the prices 
of “money bonds” have approxima- 
ted, if they have not already passed, 
their historic highs. 

On the other hand, some of the 
more favorably situated “credit 
bonds” could have substantial ad- 
vances in the current year, supported 
by rising earnings and improving fi- 
nancial position of the companies 
represented. 


BIGGEST AIR- 
CONDITIONING JOB 


lans for construction of the Hotel 

Statler in Washington—No. 8 in 
the Statler chain—call for a complete 
system of air-conditioning, summer 
and winter. When completed, it will 
represent the largest air-conditioned 
structure of its kind in the world. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
A. & M. College of Texas a 
mer 1955 ore $32,500 Jan. 31,’41 
Carlis! umber Co. Ist ext 


oliaterai Bankers, Inc. 
partic. AA 6y 1953........ Entire Feb. 1,’41 
Collateral Bankers, Inc. 
partic. AB 6s, 1948....... Entire Mar. 1,’41 
Collateral Bankers Inc. P 
partic. AC 6s, 1952....... Entire Apr. 1,’41 
Collateral Bankers Inc. 
partic. D 7%, 1956........ Entire Apr. 1,’41 
Connecticut River Power Co. 
Ast A SUS, 380,000 Feb. 15,’41 


Consol. Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore 1st 


ref. M 3%s, 1965......... Entire Mar. 18,’41 
Dickey (W.S.) Clay Manfg. 

Ce, 92,250 Feb. 1,41 
El Paso Electric Co. (Texas) 

Entire Feb. 6,'41 


Erie Coach Co. Ist 4%s, 1959 175,000 Mar. 1,’41 
Keystone Tele. Ss Phila. 


Ist & ref. 5%s, 1955...... Entire Feb. 17,’41 

Entire Apr. 1,’41 
Knowlton Brothers 1st & ref. 

11,500 Jan. 1,°41 
Loew’s Inc. 3%s, 1946...... 375,000 Feb. 15,’41 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

Ist 4%s, 1954-56......... Entire Feb. 
Montana Power Co. Ist & ref. 

214,000 Feb. 14,’41 
National Gas & Electric pas. 

mS coll. tr. B 5s, 1947. 20,000 Feb. 15,’41 


1944 and 1%s, 1945...... Entire Feb. 1,°41 
Ohio Finance Co. 4%s, 1949 48,000 Feb. 1,’41 
Old Colony Investment Trust 

900,000 Mar. 1,’41 
St. Joseph Water Co. (Mo.) 

Searsport Water Co. ist & 

Entire Mar. 1,’41 
Stone ¢ Webster Realty Corp. 

111,000 Mar. 1,’41 
Co. 1st 5s, 880 

Wichita Union Stock Yards _— 

Co, Ist 8%s, 1954........ 15,000 Feb. 1,’41 


Public Revenue Bond Financing 


Originations or Participations 


Pennsylvania Turnpike Maryland Bridges 
Easton-Phillipsburg Bridge | Thousand Islands Bridge 
Henry Hudson Parkway Marine Parkway 
Cairo Bridge Buffalo Sewer Authority 
Triborough Bridge Lake Washington Bridge 
Mobile Tunnel Natchez Bridge 
Southern California Water Oakland Bay Bridge 
Los Angeles Department of Water and Power 
Port of New York Authority 


B. J. VAN INGEN & Co. INc. 


Municipal Bonds 
NEW YORK 


Income-Producing Properties 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


A client of ours, whose identity must be withheld 
pending direct negotiation with interested princi- 
pals, represents to us that he has available a well- 
secured investment in the mercantile field. 


The properties carry long-term obligations of 
from 30 to 40 years, with one of the leading mer- 
chandising organizations in the United States. 
Minimum investment of $25,000.00 would yield an 
annual income of approximately 7% ... backed 
by unquestioned security. Legal opinion as to 
the soundness of the investment and a thorough 
investigation of the principal’s background are 
invited. Inquiries sent in our care will be referred 
to principal. 
Address Box W.T., care of 
ALBERT FRANK - GUENTHER LAW, INC. 
Newspaper and Magazine Advertising 

131 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. C. Langley & Co. 


115 Broadway New York 


JANUARY 29, 1941 
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Land Bank of Durham coup. 


HOW 
GET YOURSELF 


ACROSS 


—in Business and Social Life 


ON’T let others do the talking for you—steal your show—and 
take credit for your ideas. Send for a copy of “Little Bits About 


Big Men” and use the hundreds of sprightly anecdotes to get 


yourself across in your own daily conversation. 


When B. C. Forbes put his bits about big men in book form he thought 
his intimate inside stories, gathered over a period of 30 years, about 
some of America’s most colorful business figures would prove interest- 
ing, enlightening, entertaining reading—and they have! 


But he had no idea so many readers would find the book a gold mine 
of fascinating stories to retell at business meetings, banquets, and 
dinners—to use to make their everyday conversation gain them recog- 
nition. 


Whether or not you wish to use these anecdotes to stand out at business, 
lodge, or association meetings, at banquets or at social functions—you’ll 
find this handy volume the greatest collection of stimulating, inspiring, 
human anecdotes you’ve ever read. They are brief, light and in many 
instances delightfully humorous. They are easy to read and remember 
and will add zest to your everyday conversation. 


But more than that, they will put anyone you tell them to in a receptive 
frame of mind so you can get yourself or your ideas across. Send for your 
copy today. You can start using it at once. 


il THIS AMAZING NEW BOOK-— 


i. Springs from the confidential reporter’s pad of Ameri- 
ca’s ace business writer. 


2. Brings you refreshing thoughts on how to get the 
most out of business and the business of life. 

3. Extols the American Way of Life. 

4. Proves that business opportunities still exist for the 
man or boy with courage. 


5. Makes a valuable reference book because of its in- 
timate original biographical material of men in public 
life and carefully compiled index. 


6. Gives you enough original, intimate, off-the record 
anecdotes for a score of successful after-dinner talks 
—for hours of zestful conversation. 


Send no money unless you want your copy autographed by B. C. Forbes 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. FW 1-29 


Please send me a copy of “‘Little Bits About Big Men” by B C. FORBES. I will pay postman $2.50 
plus a few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this book for 5 days and return 
it for yoy refund if for any reason it does not come up to my expectations. C.O.D. offer good 


in U. S. only. 


Check here if you enclose $2.50. In that case B. C. FORBES will personally autograph your 
copy and we will pay postage. Same refund privilege, of course. (If N. Y. C. resident, please 
add 5c for Sales Tax.) 


BROKERS’ COMMENTS 


Concluded page 19 


threat of restrictive governmental 
measures in the general monetary 
and credit field. 


Business seems destined to reach 


new peaks this year; and although 
corporations should record some im- 
provement in profits despite higher 
operating costs and taxes, the market 
will probably continue to evaluate 
earnings on a conservative war basis 
instead of as in normal peace times. 
Thus, caution and intelligent selection 
should be the guide-posts of market 


policy. 


THE WAR AS 
AN INFLUENCE 


By JOHN K. Pepper, JR. 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 


> ontinuation of rising industrial 
activity and maintenance of 1940 
corporate profits despite higher taxes 
are in prospect for 1941. This pro- 
vides a favorable background for 
stock prices, as does the combination 
of high available yields and a plethora 
of funds eligible for investment. 

Stocks would now appear to be at 
bargain levels if former yardsticks of 
value could be applied with validity, 
but these standards of value have been 
drastically revised under war condi- 
tions. War influences outweigh busi- 
ness and earnings as stock price de- 
terminants. Important market moves 
in the future are likely to be deter- 
mined by war developments which, 
though not predictable, must be rec- 
ognized as possible. Will Britain be 
defeated? Will the United States be- 
come more actively a_ belligerent? 
The potentially unfavorable news de- 
velopments seem to be more numer- 
ous, more imminent and more impor- 
tant than the favorable news possi- 
bilities. 

Consequently, believing that de- 
ferred liquidation will provide a 
formidable ceiling which rising prices 
may find difficulty in penetrating, I 
consider the market in a vulnerable 
position. In the face of prevailing 
risks a high degree of liquidity and a 
concentration of holdings in de- 
pressed income issues seem desirable 
in investment accounts as advisable 
precautionary measures. 
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ew the standpoint of political, 
economic and emotional crises, 
the year 1940 was one of the most in- 
teresting on record. Marketwise, how- 
ever, the past year was extremely 
dull, with volume averaging the low- 
est in several decades. The emotional 
buying of stocks, following the out- 
break of the war in September, 1939, 
quickly ran into a cyclical storm that 
caused the industrial stock average tc 
zigzag slowly downward for five 
months to the 143 level of last Jan- 
uary. A moderate and irregular rally 
carried the market back to the 152 
level early in April. At this point the 
Low Countries were invaded and the 
selling became more insistent. 

By May the weakness of the Allies 
was plainly evident and nearly all of 
the decline from the year’s high point 
occurred during the two weeks end- 
ing May 25. The selling during this 
emotional period was comparable in 
rate of speed with the memorable 
panic of 1929, The exact bottom of 
the market coincided with the an- 
nouncement that Italy had declared 
war, but strong buying at approxi- 
mately the same level had been evi- 
dent for several weeks previous. 

There is much evidence that sug- 
gests that the June bottom may have 
completed the bear market cycle that 
started in March, 1937. This evi- 
dence has been presented in this col- 
umn at various times, and it may also 
be recalled that the important top of 
April and the bottom of June were 
forecast and commented upon prior to 
the events. The recovery since June 
has amounted to 28 points, or 60 per 


cent of the previous 47-point down- 
turn. Investment grade stocks gener- 
ally completed their recovery early in 
September, but the momentum of 
cyclical stocks was sufficient to carry 
the averages to a slightly higher level 
on October 3, and to still another 
moderately higher level on November 
9. It may be that the last rally was 
a sort of “freak,” and that the real or 
rhythmic top can be measured from 
the October level; but this may not 
be determinable for several months. 

The forecast for 1941 is more diffi- 
cult, in many respects, than that for 
1940. Fortunately, the political cycle 
has been resolved and can probably be 
eliminated as an important market 
factor. For several years the range 
and activity of the market have been 
steadily contracting, but it is not safe 
to conclude that this will be true of 
1941. Most unusual is the series of 
major cycle convergencies in Janu- 
ary, June and September. January, 
however, is not usually a dynamic 
month, and the dynamic interval is 
not reached until March or April. It 
seems probable, however, that there 
will be more important turning points 
this year than in 1940, and therefore 
greater market activity. 

If last June marked the end of the 
bear market that started in March, 
1937, no secondary downturn would 
be likely to penetrate the 118-120 
level, and the first sustained upturn 
thereafter might well reach the 155 
level. The market is now 128.65—the 
same as the war-scare bottom of Sep- 
tember, 1939.—Written January 22, 
1941, W. Brian Watson. 


34-WEEK’S MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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MAMI ZASON DSI FMAMIZASOND 
1939 1940 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 


and practice in our booklet. py free 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


« (HapMaAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


MUNICIPALS 


BONDS AS SAFE AS OUR 
AMERICAN CITIES 


Write us on your letter head to be 
put on our mailing list. 


LEBENTHAL & CO. 


135 BROADWAY, NEWYORK TEL.REctor 2-1737 


The Only House in America Specializing 
Exclusively in Odd Lot Municipal Bonds 


REAL ESTATE 


FARMS, ESTATES, RANCH LAND 


FLORIDA 


PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA—For sale to close 
estate, beautiful home, fifteen rooms; all modern 
conveniences. Completely furnished. Sportsman’s 
Paradise, overlooking beautiful Charlotte Harbor. 
$15,000. L. E. WHITE, PUNTA GORDA, 


OHIO 


FERTILE FARMS—ASSURED INCOME 

Two farms of 330 and 139 acres in black soil 
section of Ohio where farming conditions are ex- 
ceptionally stable and profitable can be bought to 
yield splendid annual profit. Will agree to manage 
all operations on percentage net profits. I own 
and successfully operate 300 acres adjoining. Full 
particulars, address: 


FRANK HAGENBUCH, URBANA, OHIO 


TEXAS 


34,000 ACRES ranch land for sale. 
H. P. WILLIS 
2712 CLEVELAND ST., DALLAS, TEX. 


VERMONT 


WINTER SALE—PERU, VT.—Large house, 12 
rooms, bath and heat, 2 attached garages, outside 
cottage, variegated slate roofs, special sunroom 
enclosed in health-ray glass, with multi-colored 
slate floor, fireplaces both stories; spring, pool, 
brook, completely landscaped, 3 acres; State road, 
100 yards to church, school, store, community 
house; 1 mile from Bromley Meadows ski tows; 
good hunting and trout fishing; friendly neigh- 
bors; pictures sent if interested; price low, terms 
arranged; can be had _ completely furnished. 
LEE L. RICE, BOX 47, PERU, VT. 


VIRGINIA 


TWO OUTSTANDING BUYS 

Mount Elba Estate:—377%4 acres, Good Soil; 150 
acre lake. Brick Ten Room Home, Historical; 
47 miles from Richmond and _ Charlottesville. 
$11,000. Taxes $70 yearly. Buffalo Falls:—460 
acres, 17 Room Home—1744. Near Natural Bridge 
and Skyline Drive on North and Buffalo Rivers. 
$28,650. Yearly Taxes $125. 

BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


IMPORTER OF PATENTED SCIENTIFIC 
instrument of unusual merit, seeks backer with 
$20,000 to acquire U. S. manufacturing rights. 
so aga Financial World, 21 West Street, New 
or 
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Consumers Power Company 


Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 


Data revised to January 22, 1941 Earnings and Price Range (CMS)Pfd. 

incorporated: 1910, Maine. ‘Office: Jackson, {1% 
Michigan. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday 
in April. Number of stockholders (Decem- 75 
ber 31, 1940): around 29,000. 50 
Capitalization: om... . .$123,478,000 25 
stock $5 191.998 chs 0. 
eee stock $4.50 cum. 

+Common stock (no par)...... 1,811,716 shs 

TCallable at $110. 


*Callable at 
TAll owned by C. & 8. 


Business: Various utility services are furnished in an ex- 
tensive area in Michigan, including Lansing, Flint, Saginaw, 
Battle Creek, Grand Rapids and Jackson. About 80% of total 
revenues is derived from electric service, the balance mainly 
from manufactured and natural gas. 

Management: Controlled by Commonwealth & Southern. 

Financial Position: Unusually strong for a utility. Net work- 
ing capital December 31, 1939, $9.4 million; cash and equivalent, 
$6 million; marketable securities, $500,000. Working capital 
ratio: 2.5-to-1. Book value of combined preferred stocks, $153.86 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the former and present preferred stocks. 

Outlook: Intermediate term trends are favorably defined 
since the highly industrialized territory served should feel the 
full effects of the defense program. 

Comment: The preferred’s are of good investment caliber. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE A nd as PREFERRED: 
ear’s 


Divi- 
= Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price 
$2.52 $2.26 $2.03 $3.07 $9.88 . t 

2.80 2.58 2.25 2.50 10.13 Pins 
2.93 2.73 2.33 3.24 11.23 7. ae se 
3.29 2.74 2.47 4.19 12.69 
3.81 3.28 3.06 3.40 13.55 $4.50 — 
3.41 2.68 2.41 3 11.90 4.50 953.—78 
3.54 3.08 2.67 3.79 13.08 4. 
4.03 ise 3.08 4.5) 


08%—93% 

*Based on combined preferreds. +$4.50 ‘preferred. ‘shares were issued in 1937. tTo 
$41. 


January 22, 


George W. Helme Company 


Data revised to January 22, 1941 sGornings and Price Range (GHH) 


incorporated: 1911, New Jersey. Office: 9 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Annual 120 

meeting: First Monday in March, in Hel- 90 ———— 
metta, N J. Number of stockholders (De- 60 


cember 31, 1939): Preferred, 632; common, 

2,064. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 

*Preferred stock 7% non x 
cumulative ($100 par)......... 33,829 shs a 

Common stock ($25 par)........ 240,000 shs i 0 

°35 "36 ‘37 °38 “39 1940 


Business: One of the leading manufacturers of snuff and 
ground tobacco, accounting for about one-third of the total 
domestic snuff production. Products are sold directly to the 
jobbing trade and include some 40 different brands. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $13.9 million; cash, $3.2 million; marketable secu- 
rities, $7.6 million. Working capital ratio: 12.2-to-1. Book 
value of common, $43.54 a share. 

Dividend Record: Stable and liberal. Dividends paid on both 
issues without interruption since 1912. Present annual rate 
of $5 regular and $2 extra in force since 1929. 

Outlook: Volume of snuff consumption and tobacco costs 
are most important earnings determinants. Demand for snuff 
is fairly stable although, with about 80% of sales concentrated 
in the South, volume tends to reflect general purchasing power 
in that territory. 

Comment: The preferred (closely held) is a high grade in- 
vestment issue. The common’s primary appeal is for income 
but with progressive increases in taxation a revision of present 
rates seems indicated, especially in view of the fact that for 
some six years dividends have been in excess of earnings. 


EARNINGS, RECORD AND OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 1935 1936 938 1939 1940 1941 

Earned per $6.92 $6.82 $601 $5.84 $5.9 

Dividends paid ....... *7.00 711.75 *7.00 *7.00 *7.00 *7.00 *7.00 $*$3.25 
Price Range: 

Cake 145 141 141 126 111 117 110 192% 

101 127 117 86 80% 100 86 


*Including $2 extra. #Including $2 extra and $4.75 special extra. {To Jan. 22, 1941. 
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Data revised to January 22, 1941 , Fomings and Price Range (HH)B 


Incorporated: 1929, Michigan. Office: 2188 40 
National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. Annual 30 | 
meeting: Second Tuesday in "April. Number 90 | 
stockholders 31, 1939): Class 

A, 2,388; Class B, 7,589. 10 


Capital ization: None 0 EARNED PER SHARE 

*Preference stock $2.50 cum. $2 
174,000 shs $1 
Class B stock (no par).......... 785,000 shs AEA Aa 0 


*Callable at $45 per share at any time 1933 "34°35 "36 °37 °38 °39 1940 
prior to July 1, 1953. Convertible share- 
for-share into class B through June 25, 1953. 
Business: Manufactures principally automobile parts, in- 
cluding shock absorbers, springs, bumpers, steering knuckles, 
tire locks, metal tire covers, heaters, etc. Also manufactures 
parts and accessories for airplanes, farm implements and elec- 
trical refrigerators. 


Management: Experienced and progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $5.8 million; cash, $2.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.7-to-1. Book value of Class B stock, $4.88 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments made on Class A since 
1929 except 1933. On Class B, omitted 1931-34 and 1938. No 
regular rate. 


Outlook: Increased product diversification in recent years 
has lessened dependence on the automotive industry. Defense 
business will be an important contributor to company’s volume 
over the intermediate future. 


Comment: Shares carry a risk factor due to earnings fluc- 
tuations characteristic of the trade. 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aa OF CLASS B STOCK: 


Year’s Divi- 

Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
D$0.47 D$0.01 D$0.43 D$0.40 D$1.31 one 4%— 1 
D 0.45 0.06 0.04 DO.38 D0.81 None 6%— 1 

0.18 0.47 0.03 D 0.05 0.63 None 8%— 2% 
1.01 0.97 0.08 0.51 2.57 $0.25 315%— 6 
0.63 1.15 0.31 0.16 2.25 *2.87% 33 —22 
0.66 1.16 D 0.02 0.34 2.14 1.50 %— 6 
D 0.10 0 D 0.21 0.47 0.2 None 18%— 6 

38 0.32 D 0.13 0.77 1.34 0.75 17%4— 8% 

0.83 0.77 TD 0.01 ae “a0 1.50 16%— 8% 


*Including extra. *After additional taxes for earlier periods of 1940. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Earnings and Price Range (HT) 


Data revised to January 22, 1941 50 
Incorporated: 1909, Michigan. Office at 30 


Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting: May 20. 20 
— of stockholders (July 31, 1939): 10 | 
a 


PRICE RANGE 


0 —+ $4 

*Capitalization: Funded debt...... $1,713,322 TARNED PER 92 
Capital stock (no par)......... 1,588,810 shs 0 
OEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


*Due serial 4 
1933 °34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 °38 ‘39 7940" 


Business: Second largest “independent” automobile manu- 
facturer, occupying fifth place in the American industry. Out- 
put limited to low and medium priced fields. 

Management: A. E. Barit, associated with company since its 
formation, has been president since 1936. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $6.5 million; cash, $4.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.4-to-1. Book value of stock, $14.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments in pre-depression years. 
Omitted 1933-36. Paid 25 cents per share in 1937. None since. 

Outlook: Sales of this company’s cars have been improv- 
ing, but the requirements of the defense program may assume 
major importance in operations over the ascertainable future. 

Comment: The shares involve all the risks inherent in this 
highly cyclical group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’ 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Range 
D$0.78 D$1.18 D$0.94 D$0.50, D$3.40 $0.25 11%— 2% 

D0.93 0.10 0.01 D1.94 D2.76 None 16%— 3 
D0. 0.12 D0.59 1.06 D2.03 None 6% 

0.15 0.20 D0.51 0.54 0.38 None 17%— 6 
0.32 0.87 D0.08 1.03 2.14 None 221%4—13% 

0.01 0.66 D0.51 0.26 2 0.2 23%— 

D0.96 D0.77 D1.07 D0.14 D2.94 None 0 —5 
DC.55 D0.55 D0.42 0.67 DO0.85 None 8%— 4% 

D0.54 D0.61 0.33 None 6%— 3 
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U.S. FARMER IN ’41 


Concluded from page 9 . 


tural commodities remains unimpres- 
sive. But operation of several fac- 
tors should be more than sufficient to 
offset the slump in overseas ship- 
ments. For one thing, substantial 
increases in industrial output and 
consumer incomes are bringing a 
sharp expansion in domestic demand 
for agricultural items. For another, 
national farm programs are slated to 
continue as a stabilizing influence on 
the prices of basic farm commodities, 
and Government economists look for 
a gain of around $500 million in total 
cash farm income this year. 

For 1941, it seems a foregone con- 
clusion that prices paid by the farmer 
as well as prices received by him are 
going to rise. Well then, will the 
value of the Farmer’s Dollar be dras- 
tically curtailed this year? Probably 
not, because the Administration does 
not want that to happen—and it holds 
the necessary power to see that it 
doesn’t. In this connection, it should 
be understood that the Government 
is not so much against price rises, as 
such, as it is against individual quo- 
tations getting ‘‘out of line.” It is the 
present relationship that the Admin- 
istration seems particularly anxious 
to preserve. We might say that a 
sort of dynamic equilibrium, rather 
than a perfectly static pattern, is be- 
ing aimed for. 


SUPER- HIGHWAYS 


Concluded from page 12 


the “front.” The demands upon our 
great trucking industry will be 
doubled or trebled. The products of 
our farms and our ranches, of our 
mines and mills must be distributed 
with a facility beyond the scope of 
our experience. 

Even before the present war our 
transportation problems were serious. 
The inadequacy of our roads and 
highways and the absence of any 
modern super-highways was a cause 
for concern. Our great urban centers 
are largely dependent upon trans- 
portation, by both truck and railroad, 
for food and fresh vegetables. It has 
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been estimated that millions of dol- 
lars worth of perishable foods are 
wasted every year through spoilage 
because of delays in delivery. For 
years we have realized that the build- 
ing of modern roads has lagged hope- 
lessly behind the developments in the 
manufacture of motor vehicles. We 
have tried to accommodate 80-mile an 
hour automobiles on 30-mile an hour 
roads with the result that there has 
developed a dangerous unbalance in 
our transportation facilities. 

Transportation experience on the 
recently completed 160-mile Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike between Harrisburg 
and Pittsburgh is demonstrating the 
value of super-highways not only for 
defense, but also for normal trans- 
portation, requirements. The tremen- 
dous saving in time, the elimination 
of traffic congestion, and the com- 
parative safety to motorists has given 
the country a new idea of the pos- 
sibilities of transportation develop- 
ment. We now have a highway which 
taxes the capacity of trucks and pas- 
senger cars and which is opening the 
way to even greater mechanical ef- 
ficiency of motor vehicles. 

The slowness with which our de- 
fense program has crept along during 
the past year indicates what a terrific 
task it is to make the readjustments 
necessary to a substantial stepping-up 
of the country’s production tempo. 
Back of every soldier in the front line 
are six or more technicians and work- 
ers. The soldier can move only as 
rapidly as the coordinated efforts 
of these workers will permit. Super- 
highways are an important factor in 
facilitating all steps essential to the 
mobilization of our industrial and 
military resources. The feasibility of 
constructing super-highways in a 
comparatively short space of time has 
heen demonstrated by the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. Let’s have more of 
these as soon as possible. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN— 


“PATRON SAINT” 
he U. S. Savings & Loan League 


reports that more financial insti- 
tutions bear the name of Benjamin 
Franklin than any other American. 
His association with the concept of 
frugality and wise economy is the 
reason his name has been so popular. 
Ten years ago, in fact, the savings 
and loan industry named Franklin its 
“patron saint.” 


Pe- Pay- 
Com Rate riod 
Aetna Ball Bearing........... .- Mar. 15 
Pow. pl... $1.25 Q Feb. 1 
. Laun Q Mar. 3 
Am. Sugar Retining pf...... $1.75 Q Apr. 2 
Am. Thermos Bottle ‘‘A’’..... 50ec .. Feb. 1 
1.75 Q Feb. 1 
Assoc. Dry Goods pt. pf..... $1.50 Q Mar. 1 
l5e .. Mar. 10 
ccc $1 .. Mar. 1 
5e Q Feb. 15 
Bourjois, Inc, $2.75 pf...... 68%e Q Feb. 15 
50c .. Feb. 1 
Buckeye Pipe Line............. $1 .. Mar. 15 
Burroughs Adding Mach....... lSe .. Mar. 5 
.. Jan. 20 
$1.25 Q Feb. 4 
Central Eureka 8c BM Feb. 15 
25e .. Jan. 31 
Community Pub. Sv........... 50e .. Feb. 15 
Chicago Yellow Cab........... 25e .. Mar. 3 
Columbia Pictures pf........ 68%ce Q Feb. 1 
Cook Paint & Varnish........ 20e Q Mar. 1 
Connecticut Lt. & Pow. pf.$1.37% Q Mar. 1 
$1.12 Q Mar. 15 
pevilbia Co. 50ce .. Jan. 15 
Florida Power Df... 8i%c Q Mar. 1 
eo. $1 .. Feb. 15 
de 50e Q Feb. 15 
Hilton- 20c .. Feb. 5 
Hollander & Sons ‘‘A’’....... 25e .. Mar. 4 
Hooker Electrochem. .......... 30c .. Feb. 28 
Hussman- lSe .. Feb. 1 
Int’l Harvester pf........... 1.75 Q Mar. 1 
Int’l Utilities 50 prior 
70e .. Jan. 28 
31%c Q Apr. 15 
Kentucky 874%e Q Mar. 3 
-- Jan. 31 
Louisville & Nash R.R......... 2 -. Feb. 28 
McCrory Stores 5% pf. 
83%c .. Feb. 1 
l5e Q Jan. 29 
Mercantile Stores ............. $1 .. Jan. 29 
$1.75 Q Feb. 15 
$1.50 Q Mar. 1 
Nat. Paper & Type.......... 25e .. 35 
Newberry (J. J.) pf. “‘A’’..$1.25 Q Mar. 1 
eee 25e .. Mar. 10 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ............. 20c .. Jan. 30 
Owens-Illinois Glass ......... 50c .. Feb. 15 
rea. & TH $1.75 Q Feb. 1 
$1.50 Q Feb. 1 
Parker Pen 25e .. Feb. 27 
Pub. Serv. Col. 7% pf...... 58%e M Feb. 1 
an 50e M Feb. 1 
M Feb. 1 
Pub. Serv. N. J. 8% pf....... $2 Q Mar. 15 
Do $1.75 Q Mar. 15 
$1.25 Q Mar. 15 
50e M Mar. 15 
25e .. Mar. 15 
Iron & Steel......... .. Mar. 1 
2%e Q Mar. 1 
Saco-Lowell Shops ........... 25e .. Feb. 20 
25e Q Mar. 1 
40e Q Feb. 1 
Sioux City Gas & Elect....... 25e .. Feb. 10 
pf. Q Feb. 10 
Mar. 15 
Q Feb. 
South Band Lathe Works...... 50e Q Mar. 1 
— Carolina Pow. $6 Ist 
Southeastern Greyhound...... 37%e Q 31 
Q Mar. 1 
Do Q Mar. 1 
South Carolina Pow. pf. Q Apr. 1 
Standard Prod. Co............ 1 
Stein (A.) & Co.... Q Feb. 15 
Q Feb. 1 
Q Feb. 1 
awit 30e Q Apr. 1 
75e Q Jan. 28 
Weymouth Lt. 63e .. Jan. 31 
White Dental Mfg............ 25e .. Feb. 15 
*Williams Oil- No current 
Accumulated 
Am. Pub. Serv. 7% pf....... 1.75 .. Mar. 20 
2nd pf.... Mar. 1 
c .. Jar. 18 
Cont. So. West. Util 
1.75 .. Mar. 20 
$1.50 .. Mar. 20 
General Cable iedacsawaewe $1.75 .. Jan. 31 
Hearn Dept. Stores 6% pf..... T5e .. Jan. 30 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel $1 .. Mar. 1 
Melchers Distillers pf......... 30c .. Apr. 15 
Extra 
Am. Laundry Mach............ Me .. Mar. 3 
Emporium Capwell ........... 35e .. Jan. 30 
30c .. Jan. 29 
30c .. Apr. 1 
Increased 
Freeport Sulphur 50e Q Mar. 3 


*Reported incorrectly in January 15 issue as 
able January 10; no payments made since 1937. 
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IVIDENDS DECLARED 
Record 
Jan. 24 
Mar. 1 
Jan. 24 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 18 
Mar. 5 Bae 
| Jan. 20 
| Jan. 20 
Jan. 20 | 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 8 
| Feb. 1 Ae 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 16 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 1 a 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 27 
Jan. 27 
Jan. 31 ' 
Jan. 28 
| Jan. 25 
Feb. 21 
Jan. 7 
| Feb. 17 
| Feb. 15 TAR 
Jan. 24 
Mar. 1 
Dec. 31 
} Feb. 14 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 5 
Jan. 27 i 
Jan. 27 
Feb. 21 i 
Feb. 14 
Jan. 24 
Feb. 5 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 24 
Mar. 31 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 21 sh 
Jan. 30 
Mar. 7 
| +. 
Jan. 21 
Jan. 22 
| Jan. 31 
Feb. 15 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 27 op 
Feb. 15 
Jan. 24 
| Jan. 31 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 20 
Feb. 14 
Jan. 20 eee 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 20 3 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 14 ae 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 24 pes 
| Feb. 14 
Feb. 14 ee 
Feb. 10 is 
Feb. 13 ae 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 ars 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 15 er 
Feb. 15 
Mar. 15 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 23 
Mar. 3 gees 
Jan. 22 j 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 14 
| Jan. 2 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 28 
Jan. 27 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 20 
} Apr. 5 
Feb. 18 
Jan. 27 
Jan. 21 
Mar. 3 
Feb. 14 
ne 


Week ——Week Ended—_ 
Weekly Trade Indicators Jan. 1s Jan. 11 Jan. 20 Weekly Car Loadings Jan. 11 Jan. 4 Jan. 13 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Miscellaneous Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 124,025 115,935 108,545 Baltimore & QOhio............. 56,539 48,673 53,308 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,845 2,835 2,572 Chesapeake & Ohio ........... 30,771 25,518 31,977 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 99.1 98.5 82.2 Delaware & Hudson ........... 13,855 12,443 12,867 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 700,440 711,675 646,382 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 15,695 14,077 17,637 
be 83.3 82.9 81.8 Nortolk & Western............ 25,862 22,962 23,650 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 3,612 3,364 3,637 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 23,867 20,956 22,030 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 87,351 86,328 87,574 87,338 75,543 82,941 
TGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 141,133 143,375 133,410 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 17,588 14,933 17,121 
Jan. 11 Jan. 4 Jan. 13 109,691 98,162 103,299 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,206 $3,870 $3,361 11,959 9,851 11,860 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,905 3,233 2,652 ISS Se ee 15,548 12,726 15,256 
*;+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,683 1,755 1,678 Western Maryland ............ 10,993 10,760 10,687 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 164.4 153.6 123.4 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 276.3 274.2 246.6 Coast, 17,901 16,678 14,678 
*Daily average. 1000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 30.840 25,888 30,237 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line ............. 15,527 14,458 14,320 
#Journal o ommerce. *Revised. 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Northwest District Died 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 21.50 21.75 18.62% Chicago & Great Western...... 5,544 4,776 5,517 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.12 0.12 0.12% Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 28,745 23,023 28,726 
0.05% 0.05% 0.05 % Chicago & Northwestern....... 33,816 28,307 33,526 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1920 0.20 0.1875 Northern Pacific ............... 12,786 10,418 12,586 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.).. 0.13% 0.13% 0.14 Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.07 0.07 0.0870 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 24,751 21,631 22,957 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 24,361 20,790 24,004 
Wheat (per bushel) ........... 1.07% 1.09% 1.195 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 20,525 16,859 19,900 
Corn (per bushel). ........-.+0. 0.81 0.81 0.73% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,611 4,631 5,526 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 0.0293 0.0294 0.0286 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 6,047 5,618 5,573 
ederal Reserve Reports jan. 15 Jan. 8 Jan. 17 Union Pacific 19,944 21,499 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000, 000 omitted) 3,618 3,318 3,175 
Total Commercial Loans ...... 040 *5,033 4,330 Kansas City Southern.......... 4,370 3,826 4,073 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 462 500 644 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 6,775 5,708 6,433 
Other loans for Securities..... 462 459 500 Missouri Pacific ............... 25,838 21,766 23,678 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 12,715 12,629 11,324 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 12,907 11,425 11,682 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,674 *3,682 3,309 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 5,350 4,543 4,716 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 22,703 «22,494 18,979 8,146 7,072 7,029 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,468 5,419 5,259 —_———- 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)..---- 323 350 498 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,254 2,237 2,515 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
a Total Money in Circulation .... 8.542 8,628 7,405 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly Monthly 
Indicators —JANUARY— FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Indicators {DECEMBER 
gee ae A (BASED ON F.W MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) Steel Ingot Output : 
Shipbuilding Contracts: 360 500 Total (net tons)..... *6.30 *5.82 
Number of Vessels... 283 238 , Operating Rate ..... 93.9% 83.1% 
Total Tonnage ...... 1,551,878 1,167,390 340 480 Pig Iron Activity: = : 
Advertising Lineage: Production (net tons) . 4.41 *3.84 
Monthly Magazines... 549,362 605,499 |_| 460 Active Blast Furnaces 2002 191 
Women’s Magazines.. 315,661 316,885 T 88.6 80.9 
Canadian Magazines.. 81,046 85.055 | “34.91 $4.28 
| obacco uction: 
400 Cigarettes (units)...*13,814.6 *12,802.8 
808,332 799,695 2 Cigars (units) ...... *349.8 *331.2 
tNew Financing ....... *$61.1 *$30.8 = | re) Food 3.3 3.0 
Short Sales (shares)... 459,129 515,458 U 5 tFood in Storage: 2 : 
S2 360 Z Butter (Ibs.) ....... 67.7 89.8 
Anthracite (tons)....  *3.8 > Cheese (ibe.) ....... "136.6 *112.2 
Machine Tool Activity: 340 Z won 
Index (% of capacity) 96.8 93.3 a. ans $231.8 88.9 
Newsprint, No. America: 3200 Poult (Ib nds (Ibs.) 
Production (tons) ... 360,494 243,553 x Fruite. (lbs) 
‘ wy Sy 300.9 Vegetables (Ibs.)..:.  *84.0 *76.0 
Consumption ........ 56,539 49,636 Zz 280 —NOVEMBER— 
97,984 71,448 | Farm Income: 
Stocks on Hand...... 818,486 125,800 (Ine, subsidies) ..... *$943.0 *$884.0 
Shoe Output (pairs)...  *30.5 *93.7 260 Farm subsidies ....... 9 76 
Automobile Factory Sales: §Chain Store Sales...... $331.8 *293.9 
Cars and Trucks...... 491,250 452,024 240 Department Store Sales: 
U. S. Refined Copper & 101 93 
Movement (Ibs.) : 220 Electrical Equipment: 
97,035 96,283 Washing Machines. = 102,990 
Slab Zinc (tons) Vacuum Cleaners .... 15 a eis 142,845 
ig 57,941 180 Refrigerators ....... 74,233 51,258 
Stocks on 12881 103233 35 “36 "38°39 “4011 FMAMJ J ASOND 
: Engineering Contract 1941 Freight (tons) .....1,533,639 1,331,013 
2 Awards: Total ...... *$398.7 *$190.3 Index Number ...... 139.33 144.10 
*Millions. tCorporate new issues only, excludes refunding. {At first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by 
Merrill, Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. American Trucking Association (241 carriers in 40 states and District of Columbia). 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales —————CHARACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- ——1940-41—— 40 Bond Sales 
F 1941 Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. jm 
an. an. 
- is. 129.93 28.70 20.23 43.68 610,360 816 98 565 153 13 1 91.54 8,450,000 ee 
: | ae 129.54 29.16 20.13 43.71 575,880 769 194 360 215 3 1 91.66 7,060,000 ae, hy 
s.. 129.75 29.03 20.27 43.75 240,180 543 221 154 168 7 0 91.78 3,940,000 <<e 
FS 129.24 28.85 20.15 43.55 377,280 633 171 284 178 3 1 91.65 5,650,000 ee 
aa, 128.20 28.90 20.04 43.30 577,990 770 165 396 209 5 2 91.68 10,010,000 cone 
. = 128.65 29.28 20.18 43.55 520,790 708 304 172 232 6 3 $1.98 9,330,000 Py + 
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